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HE National Conference of Unitarian and Other Christian Churches 
was formed in the year 1865, with the purpose of strengthening the 
“churches and societies which should unite in it for more and better 
work for the kingdom of God. These churches accept the religion of 
Jesus, holding, in accordance with his teaching, that practical religion 
is summed up in love to God and love to man. 
The Conference recognizes the fact that its constituency is Congre- 
gational in tradition and polity. Therefore, it declares that nothing in 


_this Constitution is to be construed as an authoritative test; and we 


cordially invite to our working fellowship any who, while differing from 
us in belief, are in general sympathy with our spirit and our practical 
aims. [Preamble to the Constitution unanimously adopted in 1894.] 


Editorial. 


HE celebration at New Haven of the two hundredth 
anniversary of the founding of Yale College was so 
managed, and came so late in the history of the 
world, that it was the most imposing academic 
event in our national life. Such a celebration 

might have’ been planned before and carried out with equal 
splendor and success, if anybody had happened to think of 
it, who. had the history of two hundred years to draw from. 
To one who looked on from the outside this amazing cele- 
bration, carried out with such dignity and skill and with 
such a vast array of distinguished men, suggested one or 
two reflections which may be in order. The array of dis- 
tinguished men gathered at New Haven showed that the 


-number of those who are achieving greatness makes it more 


difficult than it was.a hundred years ago for any one to be 
distinguished merely because he has great learning, great 
ability, and is capable of great service to the public. Again, 
while no especial test was applied to them, it was evident 
enough that here were hundreds of men who were great and 
successful, and that the majority of them were not eminent 
for the possession of great wealth or for the ability to ac- 
quire it. These men were not great captains of industry, or 
multi-millionaires; and yet it was an assemblage of men of 
weight, of dignity, and of influence, who were distinguished 
because their minds were educated and the services they had 
rendered to the public were made possible by the careful- 


“training and exercise of their intellect and conscience. 


8 


It is announced in the Chicago papers that Dr, H. W. 
Thomas, founder of the People’s Church of Chicago and of 
the “national movement” which has sprung out of it, re- 
signed his pulpit last Sunday in order to devote his time and 
energies to larger fields. His wife, Mrs, Vandalia Varnum 
Thomas, who has been associated with him as pastor and 
preacher, will, it is announced, ‘ become Dr. Thomas’s asso- 
ciate as. head of the People’s Church of America.” Dr. 
Frank Crane, a Methodist minister in Hyde Park, was im- 
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mediately called to take Dr. Thomas’s place. In case he ac- 
cepts, it is said that Dr. Thomas will be made pastor emert- 
tus, with a substantial salary for life. Dr. Thomas has for 
many years been desirous of leading in a movement to es- 
tablish unsectarian churches without a denominational name. 
He believes that the words “ Universalist” and “ Unitarian ” 
are hindrances, and not helps, in the organization of 
liberal churches. He proposed such a plan to Prof. Swing 
many years ago, but Prof. Swing declined to make any 
alliances with any religious organization outside of his own 
congregation. He preferred to make his People’s Church 
independent, and, we think, saw that in time any such move- 
ment would result in another small liberal denomination. 
After that should happen, the name, no matter what it might 
be, would become as sectarian as any other designation by 
which any number of churches might be denominated. 


& 


Ar the recent Episcopal Convention there was a joint 
session on Christian Education. A brief report of it in the 
Churchman indicates that human nature is much the same in 
all religious bodies, and that, when opportunity is given for 
discussion, discussion does not always follow: “ Many dep- 
uties left the hall, others conversed with the few bishops who 
cared to come or gave listless attention to the reading by the 
Bishop of Lexington of an obviously perfunctory report, 
Bishop Dudley presiding. When it was over, an unrecog- 
nized deputy began to deplore such treatment of so vital a 
subject till it was discovered that he was speaking to no 
question and therefore out of order. Then Mr. Rogers of 
Fond du Lac asked if the committee had any continued ex- 
istence, whether it had gathered statistics, collated facts, or 
taken any means of investigating its subject, and was an- 
swered by a query whether discussion was in place at all. 
Dr. Bodine of Pennsylvania urged that at least it took very 
little time. The joint session closed.” 


a 


Concerninc the recent National Council the Congrega- 
tionalist comments as follows: “The spirit of theological 
controversy was conspicuously absent. The period of strife 
over religious views is past. Orthodoxy and heresy are ob- 
solete words so far as appeared in this council. Congrega- 
tionalists have confidence in one another’s Christian charac- 
ter and motive. Differences of opinion exist; but brethren 
meet not to denounce, but to learn from one another. The 
phrase ‘higher criticism’ no longer alarms, Its main con- 
servative conclusions are now generally accepted by intelli- 
gent Congregationalists, as they have for some time been 
accepted by their scholars. Our theological seminaries are 
regarded with renewed confidence, and will come to be prized 
as more than ever necessary to the maintenance of an able 
teaching ministry. We are not now distinguished from other 
religious bodies merely by our polity, but by united support 
of fearless investigation into all the sources of truth, and 
confident purpose to proclaim and live in harmony with the 
truth found and believed.” 

rd 


Ir is suggested that one reason why Dr. Lorimer is will- 
ing to go from Boston to New York is that Mr. Rockefeller 
and other rich men propose to provide in New York mag- 
nificent headquarters for the Baptist denomination and to 
put Dr. Lorimer in charge. Among the wonderful outbursts 
of energy in American life which have made our business 
successes the wonder of the civilized world, nothing is more 
remarkable than the willingness of rich men to give money 
for the library, the college, and the church. Education and 
religion are receiving such tributes as wealth never before 
paid to culture. While this is admirable and wonderful, 
there goes with it a danger not to be overlooked. The 
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strength of a church or a college and the mainstay of the 
intellectual life in any town or city must be, first and last, 
the interest and co-operation of all the people. We knew a 
Unitarian church, now closed, which for thirty years had no 
anxiety about its financial affairs because, whatever the in- 
come and expenditure, at the end of the year the treasurer 
always brought in the bills receipted with all accounts closed. 
We know achurch now well on the way toward a “medita- 
tion with death”? which has a similar record. Any fund 
which takes from members of a congregation the sense of 
the responsibility for the conduct and welfare of the church 
is commonly a hindrance, and not a blessing. While it is 
right and desirable that those to whom great wealth has 
come out of the opportunities offered by the expanding life 
of the republic should pay grateful tribute to the community 
of which they are a part, it will be a public calamity if such 
generosity shall end in taking away from innumerable small 
givers the manly impulse to pay their share of the common 
expense and to do their part in maintaining the institutions 
of the higher life. 
Bd 


Many of our readers throughout the country are inter- 
ested in whatever affects the, fortunes of young men in 
Harvard University. Among its graduates and friends there 
is no one who surpasses Major Henry L. Higginson in con- 
tributions which tend directly toward the encouragement of 
ideals of gentle conduct and manly ambition. The gift to 
the university of the splendid building of the Harvard Union 
marks a new departure in college life. In this Union there 
is offered, to graduates and undergraduates alike, a common 
home, in which the best things are provided, free of all class 
distinctions and society honors. The much-coveted elections 
by which a few are taken and the majority are left with 
heart-burnings and disappointments have no place in this 
hospitable club-house. The speech in which Major Higgin- 
son modestly offered his gift to the assembled multitude of 
students and their friends may be described as manly, 
tender, beautiful, and reverential. Such events and such 
gifts, which are happily becoming more numerous, do more 
than any one outside of the college walls can imagine to 
offset the pernicious influences which affect students as they 
do all other men and women. Wherever a college is in the 
neighborhood of a great city, students are exposed to temp- 
tation, not because they are students, but because they are 
in the neighborhood of a city in which there are those who 
hope to thrive on the spoils of iniquity. Whatever can give 
to a college the attractions of a home and a reputable club 
must have high rank among the influences which tend to 


make education a blessing, not only to the student, but to 


the whole community in which he is to live and do his work. 


8 


WueEN one takes up a file of Jewish papers, he finds in- 
terests enough of various kinds to absorb all the attention of 
earnest men and women. Jews need not look outside of 
their own communion to find great subjects of thought, and 
interesting plans to execute. But, when one turns to the rep- 
resentative organs of any other great human interest, whether 
found in a church like the Presbyterian or the Episcopal, or 
in a science, whether physical, physiological, or sociological, 
the same thing is true. One modern denomination now has 
more ‘interests than all Protestantism had three hundred 
years ago. Any special science to-day requires more knowl- 
edge and research than did the whole body of sciences fifty 
years ago, One branch of biology now covers a wider range 
of discovery and research than was included in the anthro- 
pology of the last generation. And yet the tendency is to- 
ward unity,— a unity lying outside of and beyond the limits 
and objects of any special form of religion or of science. 
The encouraging fact is that approach to this unity of 
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thought and action is made, not by those who abandon the 
narrow ways of special knowledge, but by those who throw 
themselves with most heartiness into the work which lies be- 
fore them, knowing that the narrow road they travel will 
lead them by the shortest way to the centre where all, truths 
unite and the end_.of all right action is attained. 


The Family Likeness. 


To a Japanese all members of the Teutonic-race look alike. 
They have brown hair, red faces, loud voices, and eyes that 
flash fire. To a European all Mongolians look alike. 
Every race has its characteristic features which indicate 
common descent from certain strong progenitors... However 
much individuals may differ in form and feature, the racial 
likeness is the first thing noted by a stranger. So, also, in 
the narrower limits of the family the casual observer may 
see a striking resemblance where familiar acquaintances 
would see only unlikeness. In such cases the likeness ex- 
ists, and is a trustworthy evidence of kinship and a common 
ancestry. 

The same thing may be noted in political parties and 
churches. Not only do ‘birds of a feather flock together,” 
but, also, those who have ceased to fly in the same flock may 
have the characteristic feathers which indicate relationship. 
In forecasting the future of the churches, one need not be 
highly gifted asa prophet to see that they who have a common 
descent and a common inheritance of ideas and ideals will 
most easily come together and work together. Nothing can 
force churches that do not think alike and feel alike, and are 
not working for the same ends, to come into any stable union. 
Nothing can prevent those who have the same motives, the 
same methods, and the same ends of. action, from coming 
together, and, when the right time comes, from uniting with 
one another, ; 

The moment a particular form of words used in a creed 
ceases to be a sacred thing, a standard, a test, a confession 
of loyalty, a vow of allegiance, it ceases to be all-important. 
~ Those who accept it and those who do not are no longer set 
apart from one another with opposing aims and. ambitions. 
The artificial barrier being removed, natural causes begin 


to work. Natural intellectual affinities assert themselves. 


Moral likes and dislikes come into play, and the family like- 
ness comes out.- 

Some Universalists dread and some desire closer fellow- 
ship with Unitarians, but such an end should be an object 
neither of desire nor aversion. To us the proper attitude 
seems to be one of entire willingness to work. apart or to- 
gether, just as the spirit moves and. as opportunity opens. 
If we belong together and are willing to lay aside all artificial 
barriers and work for common ends which lie beyond any 
sectarian advantage, or, when there are no common ends in 
sight, to work for that which on either side seems, to be most 
desirable for the common good, then, in time, family rela- 
tionship, if there be one, will declare itself, or racial an- 
tipathy, if there be any, will declare itself.. 

Among all episcopal bodies — Roman, Greek, Anglican, 
Protestant Episcopal, and Methodist — there are many ideals 
and methods held in common which have no place in the 
non-episcopal bodies, such as the Presbyterian, Congrega- 
tionalist, Baptist, Unitarian, and Universalist. These 
latter, in spite of opposing creeds, statements of faith, 
and denominational standards, have many things in com- 
mon, Their civil, social, ethical, and religious inheritance, 
apart from doctrines, are singularly alike,—so much alike 
that, looking at them in a large way, a general observer would 
see more likeness than diversity. Compare, for instance, 
the ideals held in common by a Presbyterian and a Unita- 
rian in contrast with those of the Chinese. Excepting doc- 
trines, the difference between the former would be as noth- 
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ing compared with their common difference from the Chinese 
standards, 

When, in the cabinet at Washington, Presbyterians, Uni- 
tarians, Methodists, and others, who are leaders in their re- 
spective denominations, sit with the President at the council 
board, it would be almost impossible from their differences 
in judgment to indicate their religious preferences. But a 
Mohammedan there would suggest another world of ideas 
and customs. 

When artificial limits are removed,— and they are fast dis-- 
appearing,— the tendency toward common ends will bring all 
non-episcopal bodies closer together. Events of national 
importance may at any time raise questions which will bring 
into working harmony all those who have the same ideas about 
the relations between the Church and the State, who have the 
same ideals of the relation of the government to the individual, 
who have the same standard of righteousness for the conduct 
of nations. In the whirl of events which at any time may 
bring all nations into new relations of union and antagonism 
to each other (events which may be recorded in the daily 
news any morning) it is quite possible for things to happen 
which will unite and divide men in matters of religion on 
lines which have no relation to those which now exist. 

The revolution of 1848 wrought changes in the religious 
life of Europe almost as marked as those which accompanied 
the Protestant Reformation. The Civil War in America so 
changed the thoughts of men that, although the creeds re- 
mained, a new church of humanity arose, which created a 
brotherhood in all the churches, but unlike them all, and, al- 
though they did not know it, created an association of those 
who were bound to stand together, to work together, and to 
fight together. The simple creed of this brotherhood was, 
‘“‘ He who does his duty is safe.” The dying soldier said, 
“JT did my duty”; and all his comrades accepted the plea. 
Even his orthodox chaplain declared him to be safe, even if 
not in the conventional way “saved’’; and his church gave 
him the honors due to the triumphant saint. Modern liberal 
orthodoxy, springing up in all the churches, had its birth in 
this new sense of brotherhood generated during the Civil 
War. 


The Empty Church, 


Have you ever entered a vacant church on a week-day, 
when the person who cleans it was shaking the pew-cushions, 
sweeping the aisles, and raising a dust that reminded you of 
the abandoned sins and wickedness of the congregation left 
behind in the sanctuary? 

The air is dim and gray. The painted windows have a 
perfunctory look, like saints out of business. The organ is 
muffled, and a dead air fills the place,— an air that belongs 
peculiarly to empty churches, some emanation perchance of 
the worshipper’s respiration, old odors and scents due to im- 
perfect ventilation ; for it is a fact that the fresh breezes of 
heaven, the life-giving currents from sea and land, seem to 
find more difficulty in entering churches than other build- 
ings. Either the windows are too small or the prejudice 
against opening them to the full extent is too great: hence 
that dead air that lurks in the corners, and waves the 
languid sunbeams and the motes raised by the sexton’s 
broom. 

This stagnant air, which is seldom wholly expelled on Sun- 
day, is somewhat accountable for the painful attacks of 
somnolence that occasionally overcome the most pious 
listener in his well-padded pew on a Sunday morning, and 
which dulls his hearing of the preacher’s most eloquent 
passages, much to his shame and confusion of face, Our 
forefathers were even more subject to the trying malady than 
we are; but instead of attributing it to the right cause, im- 
perfect ventilation, they doubtless set it down to the de- 
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pravity of human nature or the machinations of the evil 
one. 

The church demands fresh air both of the material and 
spiritual order. Something of medievalism still lurks in the 
corners of the sanctuary in spite of liberalism and advanced 
views. There are prejudices and prepossessions that act 
upon the world like air breathed over more than once by 
numerous assemblies. They put the people to sleep on 
religious things or they antagonize or render indifferent the 
great suffering, toiling, sweating race of men. There is a 
demand for fresh air, not so much, perhaps, in doctrine as in 
method, in a hearty and vivid awakening to the needs of the 
people outside the church walls, the people who pass by on 
Sunday feeling there is no message for them, perhaps no 
real appreciation of their needs within. How to take hold 
of the lever that shall move the stagnant, the indifferent, the 
inert, the despairing, and faithless, is still, as it always has 
been, the great problem. 

Long ago it was discovered that it cannot be done by sit- 
ting in a nice study and penning beautiful discourses. The 
work must be largely done outside in the open, where men 
and women struggle, bleed, and die daily, where the ways 
take hold on hell and destruction, and the awful grapple 
with the necessities of existence is dragging down multitudes 
yearly. The serious, even awful problem of public responsi- 
bility hangs on this point. Shall the people vainly be called 
to breathe the dead air of outworn creeds and antiquated doc- 
trine, or shall they be awakened to new emotional and intel- 
lectual life by the treatment of things that really interest them, 
and touch the secret springs of their needs and desires ? 

All the organizations of different churches that get to- 
gether and consult on this vital point are deeply interested 
in the problem of how to make the church more effective, 
how to make the spiritual mill-wheel go round, how to set 
the cold engine in motion. A fine and costly flying machine 
that cannot fly is a monument of disappointed hopes. It 
must be confessed that too many churches are of this order. 
Their steeples point heavenward with a kind of sadness, as 
if the people who ought to be helped by the heavenly symbol 
refuse to lift their eyes from the dull earth. It- stands for 
great truths, holy aspirations, noble and unselfish living ; but 
somehow in that community where it should be most power- 
ful, it is ineffective. Old stagnant influences like bad air 
lurk in its corners, and repel the people of uncultured minds 
perhaps, but of aching needs, passionate desires, hungry 
hearts, restless, unsatisfied, craving souls. The masses 
who think crudely, but think strongly, are waking up to a 
new life of observation and reflection, and striving to get 
hold of principles by which to guide them in the mazes of a 
complex world upon which they have been thrust unprepared, 
and furnished with only groping instincts and vague 
glimpses of insight. 

The work of the church should be, above all, to help such 
as these, to save them from imbibing crude principles of 
political and social science and the crass and blatant material- 
ism of writers who write down to the level of their minds. 
It should be a great educator, helper, guide, reformer; and, 
to become such, it must make its windows larger, to let abun- 
dant streams of fresh air into the sanctuary. It must take 
hold of living facts, look over all the wide and distracted 
scene of real life to see the dim path marked out to reach 
this result,— not in respectable isolation and high ethereal 
speculations, but in real sympathy of knowledge and under- 
standing of human needs. 

More and more these thoughts are stirring the ke ry 
and the time seems not far distant when, forgetting their dif- 
ferences, they will begin to pool their energies for the accumu- 
lation of power to morally and spiritually move the world. 
The privilege of teaching is so noble that all the old shreds 
of medizvalism may well be discarded, to enter in a large 
and brotherly spirit upon the work which has for its founda- 
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tions knowledge of the human heart and soul, sympathy for 
brother man and sister woman, recognition that we are all 
of one blood, kindred through the spirit of God that per- 
vades humanity. A little act of kindness, recognition of 
this kinship, often does more than the best sermon. The 
church must and will, doubtless, become more and more of a 
democracy than has as yet been dreamed of, with better ways 
of winning hearts and souls through simple methods that 
bring human beings together in love and service. It will take 
lessons from all that is divine in the street, in the market, in 
the tenement house, in the humblest home, and will garner 
its honey from the common life. It will become the place 
where people can be more loving, more considerate, more 
humble-minded than elsewhere. We need not the stale and 
stagnant incense of the past lurking in our churches, but the 
spiritual tonic of fresh air and a little more of the wisdom 
of to-day. 


October. 


Swinging in a hammock, under a great armed linden, the 
writer is not envious of the most sumptuous apartments. 
Indeed, what can be more complete than the world out-of- 
doors in October? Overhead purple grapes, which have 
been climbing hand over hand all summer, are now festooned 
and swinging with their superabundance of clusters down to 
the visitor. It is the “at home,” the welcome, to people of 
all degree,— to rich and poor alike,— and to the birds as 
well. Orioles, before going south, tapped here and there a 
bunch; and now the wrens take sips of the unfermented . 
wine. The catbirds, no longer bursting with song, slip here 
and there through the limbs, and with a companionable 
“How are you?” insist on an occasional chat; while the 
robins, who are packing for their departure, take occasional 
meals of the grapes. Flycatchers ply their swift trade 
through the air with a wing that is noiseless. A goldfinch 


-has come to sit on a thistle in the fence corner; and, as it 


peels the seeds, it sings over and over again, just as it used 
to do when we were boys, Phebe! Phebe! and others out of 
sight reply, Phebe! Phebe! For really there is nothing use- ~ 
less, not even the thistle. It brings to us this most golden 


_and delightful bird of autumn, and it gives him abundance 


of food. 

Shut out from your soul other thoughts, and you will be 
able to analyze ‘‘the buzzings of the honeyed hour” into 
three distinct calls. The cicadas sit high up the elms, and 
rasp their love-notes outrageously. Big crickets sing a shrill 
call, that rises and lowers like the pleadings of a Cymric 
sermon. ‘The tree-toad plays his harp somewhere about the 
trees. The air is literally full of conflicting sounds, and 
you have not noticed them until you have brought your will 
to bear in excluding what you had been most accustomed 
to notice. 

The apple-pickers are abroad, and you hear the fruit as it 
is rolled from the baskets into a wagon or into piles on the 
ground. Allaround, wherever you can turn your eye, apples 
hang in crimson and in gold; and the ground is carpeted 
with those that have dropped from the trees. Late plums, 
deeply purpled, bend limbs down with luscious loads, until 
they touch and hide themselves in the sod. O generous 
October! What can one say too good of thee, thou giver of 
gifts? Loaning without taking a note of it; and letting not 
the left hand know what the right hand does. 

The rail fences that lead into the forest and down through 
the meadow are run over with Virginia creeper; and the 
crimson foliage of this gorgeous American vine has not yet 
lost its early autumn glory. But look beyond, down in the 
valley, where the mist lies soft and full of dream. Out of 
it comes the rumble of wagons loaded with America’s world- 
gift, Indian corn. Every sound is mufiled, but they are clear 
and translatable. Poems are written on the opposite hills in 
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great lines of orchard trees and homes buried in groves and 
gardens. 

* And only man is vile.” This is not true: nothing ever 
written was less true. The heart and the hope of this 
wonderful world is man. Man is the unfinished fruit of the 
earth,— the fruit that taxes its Maker to bring to perfection. 
Still it stands true, as it did in Galilee, “ He that hath seen 
me hath seen the Father.” Songs.and prayers tremble into 
each other as one catches the fulness of the music of such 
a day as this. ‘“ Bless the Lord, O my soul! and all that is 
within me bless and praise his holy name!” May and June 
are delightful for flowers and bird-songs, but this closing 
month is the most lovable and enjoyable of the leaf-bearing- 
year. It is now that our outings should be more freely 
enjoyed rather than in the tense heats of midsummer. At 
this moment we are convinced that October is the most com- 
plete month for sympathy with nature, and that the hammock 
under a great linden is the one most restful spot on the earth. 


American Cnitarian Association. 


The action of the Universalist General Convention at its 
meeting in Buffalo last week promptly and heartily accept- 
ing the overtures of this Association and appointing the 
members of the proposed joint commission, is a unique and 
significant event in the history of Christian fellowship, The 
original proposition was made at the meeting of this Associ- 
ation two years ago, inviting the Universalist General Con- 
vention to join with the Association in appointing a Confer- 
ence Committee to devise some basis for closer fellowship, 
and for the promotion of the intellectual agreements and deep 
faiths of the heart which bind these two communions to- 
gether. In October, 1899, this proposal was accepted by the 
Universalist General Convention. The Conference Commit- 
tee was duly appointed, and in December, 1899, met and 
passed certain recommendations to carry out the purpose of 
the resolution. The report of the Conference Committee was 
adopted by the American Unitarian Association at the an- 
nual meeting in May, 1900. It has now been adopted by 
the Universalist General Convention, and the joint commis- 
sion will soon hold its first meeting for organization and the 
planning of work before it. A significant experiment is thus 
to have an adequate test. 

The Unitarian and Universalist bodies were entirely dis- 
tinct in their origins, and each has its own rich and honor- 
able inheritance. In the providence of God they have been 
led by separate ways into a unity of thought and spirit which 
now enables them legitimately to look forward to closer co- 
operative efficiency. No weak compromise is proposed, no 
more mere aimless and good-natured indulgence of each 
other’s peculiarities. We have simply come to recognize 
that isolation and exclusiveness is not only our weakness, 
but it may be our shame. We have come to realize the 
waste and duplication of effort and the possible squandering 
of limited resources involved in keeping up hostilities and 
antipathies between bodies which cherish a sincere desire to 
work for truth and righteousness. We propose to stand with 
steadfast loyalty by our own principles and institutions, but 
it is possible for us hereafter to recognize our community of 
interest, to magnify our agreements and not our differences, 
to substitute for competitive methods of work co-operative 
methods of work. We seek not consolidation, but fellowship, 
not uniformity of organization or identity of dogma, but a 
true unity of spirit. We shall endeavor to show that distinct 
sectarian organization is no longer incompatible with cordial 
fellowship and brotherly love. We hope to show that the 
things which divide us are insignificant compared with the 
deep faiths of the heart that unite us. The progress of this 
significant experiment may well command the solicitous in- 
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terest of all who trust to the power of truth and love in the 
world, and who desire to live in the deeper vitalities of Chris- 
tian experience. SAMUEL A. ELIot. 


Current Topics. 


Frienps of President Roosevelt, who are believed to be 
speaking for the President, have declared recently that in the 
distribution of federal appointments Mr. Roosevelt will be 
guided entirely by the test of fitness. The issue has been 
brought to the President early in his official career by 
the attempts of the leaders of rival Republican factions in 
various States to obtain the advantage of federal appoint- 
ments at the recommendation of their respective ‘‘ bosses.” 
The importunities of these leaders have become so persist- 
ent that Mr. Roosevelt is reported to have conveyed to them 
the information that he does not intend the warring of fac- 
tions to involve the administration, and that the apportion- 
ment of federal appointments will be made strictly in accord- 
ance with the fitness of candidates. It is understood, also, 
that these appointments will not be necessarily confined to 
members of the Republican party. 


wt 


THE execution of Leon F. Czolgosz, the assassin of Presi- 
dent McKinley, which took place at Auburn prison in New 
York State last Tuesday morning, was so ordered in all its 
details as to exact the penalty of the law swiftly and 
decorously.. Only thirty-six witnesses, according to the 
express provisions of the laws of New York, were in attend- 
ance in the death-chamber when the electric current put an 
end to the singularly bitter life of the young man who, under 
the influence of some strange and terrible hallucination, 
conceived it to be his duty to kill William McKinley. The 
intensity of public feeling against the assassin, even in death, 
was suggested by the action of the prison authorities of 
Auburn, who induced the family of Czolgosz to abandon 
their plan of removing his body to their home in Cleveland, 
Ohio, because they had reason to fear that unpleasant 
popular demonstrations would occur in the course of its 
passage from Auburn to Cleveland. 


3 


Wuat was perhaps the most dramatic incident in the 
Schley Court of Inquiry took place on Friday of last week 
when Rear-Admiral Winfield Scott Schley, under oath as a 
witness, told the story of the naval battle of Santiago, dur- 
ing which he was in immediate command of the American 
fleet. The testimony of the admiral was heard with great 
interest by friends and foes alike, both as the defence of a 
high officer and as the story of a great battle told under 
unprecedented circumstances. ‘The hearing of the case is 
now practically completed. Throughout its proceedings the 
court has maintained an attitude of judicial fairness that has 
produced an excellent impression upon the public mind. 
Judge Dewey, who has been president of the court, has 
shown every disposition to safeguard all the rights of Ad- 
miral Schley, and to bring out all the facts in the case, in 
order to give finality to the decision of the court. 


at 


THE measures for the suppression of the insurrection in 
Samar and the prevention of its communication to other 
islands of the Philippine arehipelago are comprehensive and 
thorough. The United States military authorities regard 
the quick pacification of the province and the island of 
Samar as an urgent political and military necessity. It is 
reported that many towns in the southern part of the island 
have been destroyed because their inhabitants have been 
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found to be co-operating with the rebels. Clashes between 
the American punitive expeditions and the remnants of the 
insurgent forces in the island are of frequent occurrence, 
but no wholesale captures have been possible because of the 
great mobility of the insurgents and the extreme difficulty 
of the ground, In order to prevent the transportation of 
supplies to the bolomen, the coasts of the island are being 
constantly patrolled by a small fleet of light-draught gun- 
boats. The supply of food to the destitute native population 
is given out in small quantities, in order to prevent an accu- 
mulation of food stores for the insurgents. 


& 


Tue State Department is probably authority for a state- 
ment which appeared in many of the daily newspapers last 
week, to the effect that informal consultations between offi- 
cials of the department and nearly all the members of the 
United States Senate, on the subject of the canal treaty 
now in process of negotiation, have disclosed the friendly 
attitude of senators toward the new agreement. Ambassa- 
dor Choate, who recently left his post in London, is now in 
this country. Lord Pauncefote, the British ambassador to 
Washington, will be at the Capitol next week, with fresh in- 
structions from his government on the subject of the canal. 
It is understood that the main features of the new treaty 
have already been agreed upon. The conferences that are 
to take place in Washington between the diplomats will have 
to do with the form rather than the substance of the agree- 
ment. It is generally assumed that the Senate will approve 
the measure at an early stage in its forthcoming session. 


a 


THE attempts to effect the release of Miss Ellen M. Stone, 
the American missionary who is held by brigands some- 
where in Turkey, for a ransom of $110,000, have not been 
successful yet ; and the prospects for the early deliverance of 
the captive, or the chances of her survival of the rigors of 
weather and the fatigue of pursuit, are uncertain. ‘There are 
indications that Miss Stone was alive and well at the end of 
last week, but further than that little is known about the 
missionary or her captors. Mr. Spencer Eddy, the American 
chargé @affaires at Constantinople, is co-operating very 
warmly with Mr. Dickinson, the diplomatic representative of 
the United States at Sofia, in doing all that diplomacy or 
governmental pressure at the respective capitals of Turkey 
and Bulgaria can do to hasten the release of Miss Stone, 
The friends of the latter in Boston are very much dis- 
heartened by the practical cessation of contributions to the 
fund for the ransom of the unfortunate missionary, The 
sum collected is not over $60,000, which is a little more 
than half the amount demanded by the brigands. 


ed 


TuE English people are in great apprehension concerning 
the health of King Edward VII. A credible British news- 
paper announced at the beginning of the week that the king 
had been operated upon surgically for cancer three times 
since his accession to the throne, and that the last of these 
operations was made urgently needful as a means of imme- 
diate relief to the patient. So general is the conviction in 
London that the king will not live until the coronation that 
tradesmen are feeling the consequent curtailment of expenses 
connected with the coronation exercises. No official admis- 
sion has been made yet of the oft-repeated report that the 
King of England is suffering with cancer. On several occa- 
sions since the death of Queen Victoria the rumor that the 
king is so afflicted has been exploited in the Continental 
press. ‘There seems to be little doubt that King Edward is 
suffering from some serious complaint which is not yielding 
satisfactorily to treatment, The British people are demand- 
ing an official statement on the subject from the government. 
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Brevities. 


The condition of Indians on reservations in Southern 
California is still reported to be almost as bad as when Mrs. 
Jackson called attention to them. 


While the negro race in America is actually increasing, it 
is, by the influx of foreigners, becoming less and less im- 
portant as an element in the total population of the country. 


Mrs. Laura Ormiston Chant is practising her gospel of 
hard work and tireless activity in the service of the Woman’s 
Christian Temperance Union of the Chautauquas of the 
United. States. ; 


Few persons have all their senses in full working order, 
Very few are symmetrical in their physical proportions. 
When no risk is involved, it is fortunate for them that most 
people are unconscious of their defects. 


A religious contemporary says that Judas received the 
same charge to preach and to work miracles as the rest of 
the twelve; and that no doubt he worked wonders as 
they did. Such a view destroys the value of miracles as 
proofs of divinity. 


We have heard first from those in the South who con- 
demned President Roosevelt, without qualification, for his 
social courtesy extended to Booker Washington. We await 
with curiosity the judgment of the South as a whole. While 
the event was probably not intended to serve that purpose, 
it will, however, show just where the South is “at” in its 
way of regarding the problem of negro citizenship. 


For the last fifty years our neighbors have been pointing 
to the place and time just ahead when Unitarianism would 
disappear. Their prophecies have been about as well- 
founded as those concerning the end of the world, and have 
moved along with changing date from one decade to another. 
Sometimes the prophecy comes from the orthodox side, but 
latterly with more frequency from those who range them- 
selves outside of Christianity. 


Letters to the Editor. 
The Useful and Successful Minister. 


Lo the Editor of the Christian Register : — 

The ideal Unitarian minister, to my mind, is, first of all, a 
man; a gentleman, if you please, but primarily a man, with 
allthat the word implies. He is not narrowed by his breadth, 
but loving, tender, true, to those he considers his intellectual 
inferiors. Controlling the destructive forces of criticism, he 
stands as their master, and is never carried away by their al- 
luring flattery. 

In short, he is hale and hearty, but not savage. 


CARLYLE SUMMERBELL, 
LEGRAND, IA. 


Prospect Hill School. 


To the Editor of the Christian Register : — 


There can be but one opinion among those familiar with 
the past history of Prospect Hill School as to the inestima- 
ble value of the services and influence there of Rev. James C. 
Parsons, an influence still abiding; for the present princi- 
pals, Miss Foster and Miss Clark, acted as assistant 
teachers at the school several years with Mr. Parsons, and 
gratefully cherish his memory. But in a resolution, neces- 
sarily short, it was impossible to embody the past history of 
the school, excellent as it has been. An allusion to its 
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founder seemed all that was admissible. The warm attach- 
ment to Mr. Parsons’s memory shown by Mrs. Coleman’s 
loving interest is unquestionably shared by all his former 
pupils, and by all who had the privilege of knowing him 
even slightly. Mary P. WELLS SMITH. 
GREENFIELD, Mass. 


Hassam’s Proverb. 


King Hassam, well beloved, was wont to say, 
When aught went wrong or any labor failed, 

“ To-morrow, friends, will be another day!” 
And in that faith he slept, and so prevailed. 


Long live his proverb! While the world shall roll, 
% To-morrows fresh shall rise from out the night, 
And new-baptize the indomitable soul 
With courage for its never-ending fight. 


No one, I say, is conquered till he yields, 

And yield he need not while, like mist from glass, 
God wipes the stain of life’s old battlefields 

From every morning that he brings to pass. 


New day, new hope, new courage! Let. this be, 
O soul, thy cheerful creed. What’s yesterday, 

With all its shards and wrack and grief, to thee? 
Forget it, then: here lies the victor’s way ! 


— ¥ames Buckham, in the Christian Endeavor World. 


Unitarian Conferences and Others. 


- BY REV. JAMES M. WHITON, D.D. 


One who is wont to attend the conferences of various 
religious denominations naturally makes comparisons. Since 
the Saratoga Conference I have been inclined to think that 
such a comparison might interest others than myself. That 
fraternal sympathy dictates every criticism which this may 
involve, those who know me will readily grant. 

An obvious feature of the National-Conferences of the 
Unitarian churches is the large attendance they attract,— 
large in its ratio to the numerical strength of the denomina- 
tion. The Saratoga Conference was smaller than usual. 
But, even so, it was much larger proportionately than the 
National Council of the Congregational body, with ten times 
the number of churches. At Washington, in 1899, though 
far to one side of the territory occupied by the denomination, 
this comparative largeness of attendance was still more 
strongly marked. It is a feature that attests a high degree 
of vigor in the constituent body as a whole. 

Passing by several points where interesting comparisons 
might be made, one rather striking difference from others 
which Unitarian Conferences exhibit is in the comparatively 
small bulk of interest manifested in missions. The Women’s 
Alliance appears to be the sole representative of that ; and a 
splendid representative it is in the home missionary field, to 
which alone its work is at present confined. But the Confer- 
ence itself has little to say on the subject. I can recall but 
one or two addresses upon it during the last three biennial 
meetings. In comparison with the entire sessions and entire 
days, in addition to the meetings of women’s boards devoted 
to it in other denominational assemblies, this seems meagre, 
and hardly comports with the constitutional idea of the 
Church, as a propaganda ‘among all nations, beginning at 
Jerusalem.” It is to be regretted as giving occasion to un- 
friendly critics to say that, if the gospel is not carried to 
mations that need a gospel, it is because there is none to 
carry. That some missionary ideas and methods may be 
in vogue which Unitarians cannot approve is ground rather 
for the exhibition of better than for the abandonment of any 
and all. It is difficult to believe the truth to be adequately 
_mecognized by the Unitarian churches, that Christianity is 
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essentially a missionary religion, I have cause to believe 
that there is also an undervaluation of the essential motives 
and an unfamiliarity with the substantiated facts of Christian 
missions as affecting social progress, which any Unitarian 
sharing the missionary interest felt by the late Andrew P. 
Peabody would not regard as anything but regrettable. 

Another point of contrast, almost as strongly marked, is in 
a sort of depersonalizing of Christianity. Christian prin- 
ciples receive full emphasis. Love, righteousness, truth, wor- 
ship, service,— there is no lack of insistence on these, But 
to the great personalization of these in the Founder of the 
Church, to him as the ideal of these, at once inspiring and 
reproving, references are very rare. Not that they are al- 
together wanting. Every Conference witnesses, once or twice, 
perhaps thrice, in its three days’ course, some emphatic con- 
fession, as in Dr. Savage’s recent saying at Saratoga, that 
“Jesus Christ is for us the highest revelation of God.” 
This, however, as compared with the references one hears 
in non-Unitarian conferences to the Master as the disciples’ 
pattern, is strikingly rare. It has led me to ask whether in 
its recoil from Calvinistic orthodoxy Unitarianism is not 
committing the Calvinistic mistake. That old orthodoxy 
was depersonalized, its emphasis was laid on principles, such 
as sovereignty, law, satisfaction to justice, election, justifica- 
tion, etc. It indeed recognized the Christ: it held him an 
all-important factor in its “plan of salvation’; but his 
operation therein was more a legal than a personal affair, 
‘6a satisfaction of divine justice.” That he as a person was 
imitable was even denied on the score of the Deity attrib- 
uted to him; and, as Dr. Gordon has said, it is due to Uni- 
tarians that the truth of “the imitableness of Christ” has 
been reinstated in orthodox churches. Perhaps no more is 
needed to illustrate the point. Liberalism in religion is as 
liable as orthodoxy to become depersonalized, and as certain 
to suffer in loss of power if such a mistake be made. All- 
powerful as ideas are, they do not come to throne and 
sceptre and conquest except as personalized in great char- 
acters and incarnated in personal leaders, whose leadership 
is recognized with more than a bow or a few honorific sen- 
tences. Unitarians have not lacked reminders of this in 
warnings and cautions occasionally received from some of 
their most trusted leaders against what one of these has 
called “the undervaluation of Jesus.” 

A third prominent contrast is inthe matter of worship. In 
other denominational gatherings there is prayer at every ses- 
sion. Unitarian Conferences are preceded by a devotional 
meeting, as other similar assemblies are; and it is rather 
thinly attended. But the only worship offered in the Con- 
ference itself is in the hymns that are sung. Of prayer, ex- 
cept what may be in the hymns, there is none. The Sara- 
toga meeting of the Women’s Alliance, however, closed with 
a prayer of remarkable tenderness and spiritual uplift. In 
this, as in work, the women seemed to lead the way. Had 
their example been followed, a characteristic mark of a re- 
ligious assembly would not have been lacking among the 
marks that were unmistakably there. 

So far as divergences of intellectual conceptions are con- 
cerned, the century of debate between the adherents of the 
post-Reformation creeds and their Unitarian critics has 
awarded the victory mainly to the latter. But, as no victory 
is ever won without some loss, it does not seem unimportant 
for Unitarians to consider whether they may not have lost 
something in the stress of conflict. In the three points of 
contrast I have noted between their Conferences and those 
of other Christian bodies there appears in the fields of Chris- 
tian service, Christian thought, and Christian worship, a lack 
of characteristics found elsewhere,— characteristics that 
cannot be deemed unimportant,— a Christian propaganda 
among non-Christian peoples, a clear, personal recognition 
of Jesus as the director of that propaganda and the embodi- 
ment of its principles, and a strong devotional note chord- 
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ing with the intellectual.. One who notes these contrasts 
must seek a rational account of them. 

My Unitarian friends—and they are many — know that 
these suggestions are not those of an unsympathetic critic. I 
always feel at home in Unitarian Conferences, though feel- 
ing the lack there of some spiritual elements found else- 
where. And this lack, I am convinced, is occasionally 
realized by devoted Unitarians themselves. Were they 
able to make it good, as perhaps they may prove to be, it 
would be not only a satisfaction to them, I think it would 
also tend toward a closing of the chasm between Unitarian 
and other Christian denominations. During recent years 
this has greatly narrowed, but still exists, a chasm which 
in my opinion, speculative differences now perpetuate much 
less effectively than the practical and concrete contrasts.that 
are obvious even to superficial observers. 

While writing this, the programme of the Universalist Con- 
vention has been received. Its mention of the Lord’s Sup- 
per, among other appointments, reminds me that in the omis- 
sion of the Lord’s Supper the Unitarian Conferences depart 
from the usage of all Christians, except, of course, the 
Friends. The omission of that ecumenical Christian sym- 
bol of the fellowship of the disciples with their Master and 
with one another grew, no doubt, by recoil from the. super- 
stitions, often funereal, and even gruesome associations that 
have been attached to it. That this eclipse is transient, that 
a depersonalized liberalism will give place, together with a 
depersonalized orthodoxy, to a personal religious fellowship 
with the Master, which will demand the restoration of its 
symbolic rite, I do not greatly doubt. My hope of it dates 
from an experience at Meadville in 1894. The Lord’s Sup- 
per had been discontinued there, but at my instance was 
resumed; and the communion was observed at Easter, when 
an address was made upon the Lord’s Supper as symbolic of 
the Christian life and hope. At the close of the services 
one of the prominent members of the church, whom I had 
heard spoken of as an extreme “radical,” said with every 
sign of deep feeling, ‘If it had ever been put to us in this 
way, we would never have wished to dispense with it.” 

New YorK. 


Essays Theological and Literary.* 


BY REV. FRANCIS TIFFANY. 


‘‘Kmerson, how in the world did you do it?” said once 
Dr. Frederic H. Hedge to the Concord seer, in view of a 
rarely beautiful poem he had just written. “Oh,” came 
swift the reply, “you see I had just the smoothest sheet of 
paper and the most flexible, gliding kind of a pen that 
ever anybody got hold of, and between the two the verses 
reeled themselves right off!” Of course, Emerson smiled 
humorously as he annunciated this profound psychological 
theory of successful poetic creation ; but, for the life of him, 
had he been driven into the most desperate metaphysical 
corner, he could hardly have bettered the account. ‘“ Why,” 
he would have gone on, ‘‘ does the best wine flow from the 
first crush of the grapes, and not from the dogged applica- 
tion of the jack-screw that wrings out of them the last 
tang of skin and stone?” 

It is in just such way one feels, on thoughtfully reading 
this volume of posthumous essays from the pen of the late 
Dean Everett. ‘How in the world, dear, loved, revered, 
lamented Dean, did you contrive to do it?” There is no 
trace of effort here. All looks so simple, natural, easy, 
inevitable, that nothing could possibly have been other- 
wise. It seems like asking beautiful Connecticut River at 
Saybrook how it had contrived to become such a broad, 
pellucid, elm-and-meadow-reflecting stream. “Oh, you see 


* Essays THEOLOGICAL and LiTeRARY. By Charles Carroll Everett, late Professor 
of Theology in Harvard University. Boston: Houghton, Mifflin & Co, 
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there were the sky and the clouds, the Green Mountains and 

the White Mountains, and the Greenfield River and the 

Agawam River, and no end of charming brooks pouring in, 

and all followed natural as life!” 

The intellect and temperament of Dean Everett presented 
an extraordinary inter-blending of complexity with unity, 
and in the elements of which it was composed witnessed to 
rich dowers of the varied yet complementary qualities of 
the philosopher, theologian, poet, humorist, logician, scien- 
tific observer, erudite scholar, mystic and saint. But the 
unique mark of the man was the singular felicity with which 
all these elements fused into one another, blending their 
varied vibrations as in a rare and rich bell-metal, which, 
whenever struck, gave response in a tone that was a com- 
posite harmony of them all. To use a favorite expression of 
Emerson’s, his mind had a way of its own of always “ com- 
ing full circle.” Indeed, to think of the circle is to think of 
him, and to raise the old question, “‘ Does the circumference 
of the circle determine that all the radii shall be equal in. 
length, or does this equality of the radii determine the fated 
outline of the cireumference?” The very definition of a 
mind of the order of. his answered this question. It had to 
be a circle, for no separate element in it tended to throw 
itself beyond the spherical curve it was instinctive member 
of. Minds enough there are, and sometimes powerful ones, 
in which a certain bristling, porcupine individuality of the 
separate radii renders the very existence of the circle an 
improbability. But Dean Everett’s was not of this type. 

“ The style, it is the man himself,” is no truer a dictum 
than “The philosophy, it is the man himself,”— the man’ 
philosophizing,— and that all the way from an Iago to a 
Bishop Berkeley, from a Dean Swift to a Charles Lamb. 
Vitally to appreciate the philosophy, then, one must vitally 
appreciate the man. Now from early youth to ripe old age 
Dean Everett remained in essence the same. In his first 
distinguished book, “ The Science of Thought,” the same 
primal principles are luminous in his mind that determined 
its orbit in the last page he ever wrote. He grew in wisdom 
and knowledge and in favor with God and man; but he was 
all on hand from the start, as really as the oak is in the ger- 
minating acorn. He sent out, indeed, wider roots ; he appro- 
ptiated the resources of whole tributary acres; he rounded 
out a broader dome to the welcome of sunshine and rain. 
But his instinctive primal affinities, reflections, assimilations, 
never changed. In the same sense in which Swedenborg 
declared that the “oldest angels are the youngest,” so his 
mind only deepened, enriched, and rejuvenated the original 
birthright heritage, his by the divine right of spiritual 
insight into the supreme realities 


“Which, be they what they may, 
Are yet the fountain light of all our day, 
Are yet a master light of all our seeing.” 


It were not a bad way of reading this book of essays-to 
begin in the middle of it, and read out to either end,— to 
begin, say, with the essay on “Instinct and Reason.” In 
this one gets at the very quick of the philosophy that under- 
lies the whole volume. 

Dean Everett had in a certain way an immense respect for 
reason, but only as it took its cue from rich, varied, and 
powerful instincts, entertaining no higher regard for it other- 
wise than for the navigation. of a sea captain who was pain- 
fully steering his ship by a compass devoid of any magnetic 
needle. Boxing such a compass till doomsday would bring 
no ship to anchorage in any port. ‘“ Men seek truth or seek 
happiness,” he declares, ‘just as the hen insists in brooding 
over her eggs or as the bird of passage wings its way to 
some distant clime, simply because it feels it must. This 
line of thought could be carried on almost indefinitely. I 
have spoken of the ideal of truth. What I have said of that 
is true of the ideals of goodness and beauty. Who can say 
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why it is right to do right? Kant insists that no answer is 
possible. To give a reason for right-doing is to exalt some- 
thing above righteousness. Whatever the answer, the moral 
_ law affirms itself. Our reasoning did not create these great 
ideals. ... Our reasoning, on the contrary, depends upon them, 
It is by these that we stand in any real relation to the uni- 
verse. It is in the realm of the instinct that our real life 
lies. Our reason enables us to stand in such a relation to our 
instincts, lower and higher, that we can compare them, that 
.we Can encourage one and repress another. Its torchis thus 
of great service. Only we must remember that it is some 
- profound instinct that decides what is lower and what is 
higher, and thus controls our choice. We speak of living 
by reason. In fact, we live by our instincts. Happy is he 
in whose life the lower instincts are subordinate to the higher. 
In this subordination, as we have seen, the reason may fur- 
nish great help.” 

After all, it is the honey that is the resultant of the bee’s 
-innate instinct, the beauty that is the outcome of the poets, 
the truth of the investigators, the righteousness of the moral 
heroes, and the piety of the saints, with which Dean Everett 
is mainly concerned in these essays. They take a wide 
range, theological, philosophical, critical, and literary, every 
one of them weighted with thought and illuminated with con- 
crete illustration. In one respect, however, the unwary 
reader needs the administration of a salutary caution. So 
transparent is the writer’s style, so liquidly dissolving his 
analysis, so seemingly close at hand the really deep-down 
bottom of the river into which the eye is gazing, as to make 
it by no means sure that the words of Scripture, “The way- 
faring man, though a fool, shall not err therein,” will in this 
instance be justified. Even though fairly well removed from 
-a fool, the wayfaring man is in constant danger of erring 
through a private conceit of how easy it is to make his way 
through a tangled wilderness he would in an hour get help- 
lessly tied up in but for the infallible trails along which his 
feet are guided. Indeed, the quiet, subtle, unsuspected 
methods of Dean Everett in dealing with the most recalci- 
trant contradictions in propositions inevitably remind one of 
the deft ways of the lasso-hunter of our Western plains, who 
—before the beast knows the first thing about it— has tied 
up and reduced to abject submission the most intractable of 
‘kicking and bucking broncos. Yet the lasso does it with 
-such lithe, sinuous, wave-like curves of beauty as to make 
one dream of no more mischief in it than in the graceful 
circling of a honeysuckle vine. 

Schlegel summed up his sense of the value of criticism on 
poets and poetry by saying they were like anatomical disser- 
tations over a savory haunch of venison. ‘Too often they 
are, and make the guest at table cry, ‘‘ Fiat experimentum in 
‘corpore vili.” Not so, however, with the four papers in this 
volume on “The Poems of Emerson,” “The Faust of 
Goethe,” ‘Tennyson and Browning as Spiritual Forces,” 
“The Philosophy of Browning.” They affect the reader 
like the privilege of being conducted through a lovely botani- 
-cal garden by Asa Gray or through the Vatican or a Floren- 
tine gallery by Saint Gaudens or La Farge. The guide in 
this case not only points out unerringly the rare exotics of 
beauty to be hovered over, but communicates the contagion 
of his own rich volume of emotion at the sight. However 
often one may have read Goethe’s “ Faust,” he will find new 
depths of thought and experience in it in thus reading it 
through the eyes or heart of Dean Everett. So with the 
poems of Emerson. So with Tennyson and Browning. 
Luminous reason presides over every page. ‘‘Only,” to 
quote again the writer’s own words, “we must remember 
that it is some profound instinct that decides what is lower 
and what is higher, and thus controls our choice. We 
speak of living by reason. In fact, we live by our instincts,” 
-—God over all in us, blessed forevermore! , “ Where the 
- bee sucks, there suck I,” were the truest motto for this book. 
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The Last Dream. 


BY THOMAS TILESTON BRYCE, 


A sculptor slept, and by his side 
The god Apollo stood, 

And shadow’d in the sculptor’s soul 
The Beautiful and Good. 

The sculptor woke, and soul saw clear 
What dream the god had brought, 

And voice within him whisper’d low, 
“In stone seek thou thy thought.” 


The sculptor rose, and from a block 
Of marble, gleaming white, 

Cut here a chip and there a chip, 
Till to enamour’d sight 

From out the waken’d stone there rose 
A form divinely fair ; 

And sculptor felt in stones were gods 
For all who sought them there. 


Again the god sent poet dream, 
And stars and earth and air 

Within his breast found room to rest, 
And guests most welcome were. 

Musician mus’d; and selfsame god 

' With music fill’d his heart. 

He woke, seiz’d harp, and, lo! harp’s strings 
Gave forth love’s counterpart. 


A painter dream’d; and generous god 
Fill’d painter’s mind with thought 

Of colors rare and forms more fair 
Than painter ere had wrought. 

Once more, a mortal slept ; and God, 
From silent space above, 

Made one all former fairest dreams,— 
And, lo! man dream’d of love. 


Prof. Harnack and Christianity. 


BY REV, GEORGE R. GEBAUER. 


A little over a hundred years ago Schleiermacher pub- 
lished in Berlin his epoch-making “ Reden iiber die Re- 
ligion,” which were addressed especially to the educated 
but sceptical élite of Germany. The eminent theologian, . 
whose influence has not yet passed away, endeavored to in- 
terpret religion in such terms as would reconcile faith and 
reason, or would make religion acceptable to the rationalistic 
tendencies of the day. It is interesting as well as significant 
that just a hundred years later another eminent German 
theologian, teaching at the same university, should address 
again den Geistesade/, the aristocracy of intelligence, of 
his country on a subject akin to that of Schleiermacher, and 
thereby arouse the religious sympathies and antipathies nct 
only of Germany, but of the world. I refer of course to Prof, 
Adolf Harnack and his published discourses on ‘‘ Das Wesen 
des Christentums.” It is a book which, in the limited com- 
pass of sixteen chapters, originally sixteen free addresses de- 
livered before the students of the various “faculties” of the 
University of Berlin,gives us the ripened fruit of Harnack’s 
lifelong study in a field in which he is recognized master. 
Yes, more: we get here an insight into his deeper inner re- 
ligious convictions, the essence of his religion, with which he 
approaches the problem of Christianity itself. 

To the theologically untrammelled mind this is the most 
interesting, for the thinking and feeling ‘“‘man” stands above 
the theologian. Logic and reason are only the tools by 
which the vision of truth is whittled into an image for the 


understanding. That is why deep religious convictions of 


great minds appeal to us in spite of their inadequate pre- 
sentation. It is indeed of interest to know how the great 
scholar squares himself with Christian tradition, how he 
stands on the matter of Biblical criticism; but it is of more 
vital interest to know how Harnack, the whole thinking and 
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feeling man, stands on religion itself, what it means to him, 
and what Christianity means to him in the light of his own 
deepest religious self. For it is a very shallow philosophy 
which holds that man, Christian man, in the wide or narrow 
sense of the word, gets his belief from free and undetermined 
study of Scripture. This is only a windy theory. Man ap- 
proaches this book as any other with qualities of mind and 
heart which largely determine the creed which he will draw 
forth from it. Man’s religion consists, as I think Carlyle 
rightly puts it, ‘in the thing a man practically lays to heart 
and knows for certain concerning his vital relation to the 
universe and his duty and destiny there.” We have here 
man’s innermost character, as it is shaped by the various in- 
tellectual and moral forces (not only religion, so called) flow- 
ing in upon it; and this character will largely determine his 
conception of Christianity. The wider a man’s mind and 
heart is, the freer will be his interpretation of Christianity, 
and the more will he find its essence not in ritual and cere- 
mony or doctrine, but in highest life,— life in accord with the 
highest intellectual cravings and deepest moral yearnings of 
his soul. There is, then, no such thing as “simple” scien- 
tific theology, or scientific criticism of Scripture even; for the 
“personal equation” cannot be eliminated. Behind the 
critic stands the man, who has already decided on what is 
fundamental for him and who treats Scripture accordingly. 

The question, therefore, ‘‘ Has Harnack solved the prob- 
lem of Christianity?’ must be answered, “Yes, for himself 
and those who are like-minded.” Indeed, in the truest sense 
only for himself; for this is not a problem, that might be 
solved like a prize puzzle. 
himself, in harmony with its own intellectual and moral 
principles. All that Harnack can do is to quicken our 
spiritual life, so that we may go and “ search the Scripture” 
and draw from it what is our own. But this of course does 
not mean that all interpretation of Scripture, because all 
more or less alike subjective, is therefore alike true or false, 
or that Christian teaching itself, as it has come down the 
ages, had nothing whatever to do with what we call funda- 
mental religion. Of course, all rational minds would agree 
that the highest moral ideals, by which we determine the 
essence of Christianity, is largely the fruit of historic Chris- 
tianity, and that that mind will interpret truest Christianity 
which, though open to truth from all quarters, is in deep 
sympathy with Christianity itself. This love for truth in gen- 
eral, this open-mindedness, and this prerequisite sympathy for 
the Christian Church Harnack possesses in high degree. If, 
therefore, we find flaws and inconsistencies in his reasoning, 
obscureness in his statements, we feel beneath it all the firm 
ground upon which all reverent rationalism rests. True 
religion is to him reasonable, and must be in harmony with 
the deep moral convictions of the soul. From this high 
-vantage-ground Harnack surveys Christianity, and rejoices 
that for him Christianity as taught by Christ embodies what he 
holds as the essence of religion itself. 

Prof. Harnack treats in these lectures the entire history 
of Christianity, the gospel of Jesus, its development in the 
apostolic age under the influence of Paul, its growth under 
the powerful influence of Greek thought and Roman institu- 
tions. He gives us a clear picture of the Roman Church 
and her work for ill and good; he shows us how the essence 
of Christianity was preserved amid the idolatry of the Greek 
Church,— an idolatry surpassing the sins of Rome; and 
finally he turns to Protestantism and its accomplishment, 
failure, and mission. But our interest, like Harnack’s, cen- 
tres in the founder of Christianity and his life and gospel: his- 
torical Christianity only interprets this life in various ways. 
The first question which confronts the inquirer is, ‘‘ Where 
do we find the record of this life, and how far is the same 
trustworthy?” ‘In the Synoptic Gospels,’ answers Har- 
nack. He rules, indeed, the witness of the Fourth Gospel 
without much discussion out of court. To him it is per- 
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fectly obvious that it is not the work of the apostle John, 
nor even pretending to be his work, and by its very charac- 
ter is a very questionable historical source. Aside from a 
few important passages in Paul’s Epistles there is, we are 
told, hardly enough historical material in other Biblical and 
non- ‘Biblical documents to “ cover a quarto page in ordinary 
writing.” 

It must be further admitted, to restate the thought of 
Harnack, as I shall do throughout this review, that these gospel 
stories were not written from the standpoint of the historian, 
but from that of the evangelist, and must therefore be used 
with caution. One of their obvious defects is that they are 
all influenced by the notion that the coming of Christ was 
foretold by the prophets. They also contain a small amount 
of mythical element,— as the birth-story,— though the exag- 
gerated claims of Strauss must be rejected. But all this 
does not destroy the essential trustworthiness of these rec- 
ords. Knowing the character of the times and the wit- . 
nesses, it is not so difficult to estimate their testimony prop- 
erly. These gospel stories give us essentially a very correct 
picture of Jesus and a reliable outline of his message to the - 
world. In this message and personality Harnack finds the 
sum and substance of Christianity itself; for in Jesus his 
gospel becomes life, and this life is the light of men. Thus, 
to get to the kernel of Christianity, we must get to the man 
Jesus and his gospel. We must also observe the effect of his 
gospel and personality upon his disciples, as a great life is 
always advantageously studied by its reflection in other lives, 
We must study message and man in the church which bears 
his name, as all this will, if properly understood and studied, 
throw light upon the gospel itself. But, of course, pre- 
eminently the life and teaching of the Master is found in the 
‘‘Gospels.”” Yet even here we have not so simple a prob- 
lem as it appears to the naive mind. In order to get to this 
personality and its message, we must know how to separate 
the temporal and transient from the eternal, we must know 
how to distinguish between what is accidental, limited by 
time and social condition, and what is for all time and all 
conditions, between what is for ‘“‘man” and what is for 
men.” 

We see, then, how the personal and subjective element, 
the character of the student, is all-important in this matter, 
and so far weakens the scientific treatment. Such temporal 
matter, one bound up with the limited understanding of nat- 
ure’s laws, are the reported miracles. The account of these 
miracles comes to us from an age when the idea of absolute 
law had no meaning whatsoever. What to us to-day may ap- 
pear as a defiance of all the laws of the universe, what ap- 
pears to us as rational impossibility, was to the ancients sim- 
ply a “wonderful” occurrence, hardly more than excep- 
tional. But, while we may thus set down a large number of 
these gospel miracles as fiction of some kind, we may also 
well accept the fact that Jesus indeed did ‘ wonderful” 
works. They are his miracles of healing; and they are, in- 
deed, not wrought in defiance of the law of nature, as is 
contended, but in most perfect harmony with it. The sci- 
ence of to-day has again made plausible to the rational 
mind what hardly a generation ago was cast aside as utterly 
impossible. ‘The power of the mind over the body is well 
recognized and used in the practice of healing; and the 
reported faith-cures of the Master are duplicated not only in 
the claims of the Christian Scientist and faith-healer, but 
occur in the practice of the regular physician, and, doubt- 
less, will still be used to a much greater extent as soon as 
professional prejudice is broken. Now, as in the time of 
Jesus, the faith aroused within the mind is an unfathomed 
power for good. 

But, no matter what Jesus may have accomplished as a 
faith-healer, we must note that he personally laid little stress 
upon it. Indeed, it is very inessential if we believe or 
reject everything recorded in the gospel, Neither one nor 
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the other has any religious value. To disbelieve is of no 
more value than to believe, excepting that the former posi- 
tion removes from us the fallacy that Christian faith means 
belief “ about” the reported doings of Jesus, and thus turns 
the mind into the proper direction to find truth. 

Setting aside as of no special value the wonder-stories, we 
get in the Gospels, nevertheless, three very important things, 
—the teaching of the Master, his death in service of his 
duty, the impression of all this upon his disciples. About 
the life of Jesus before his ministry we know positively and 
practically nothing; but, negatively, we learn from the Gos- 
pels that he had not any rabbinical training, that he had no 
relation with the ascetic Essenes or had not been influenced 
by Greek teaching and philosophy. We learn, too, that his 
moral growth had been accomplished without any inner 
revolution, that his religious convictions were not the result 
of deep struggles, that repentance did not mark the end of 
one life and the beginning of a new one. Jesus lived his 
whole life in a religious atmosphere, in the calmness of his 
God-consciousness, but never in any feverish ecstasy. 

Thus Jesus appears as the exemplar of a life in God, and 
therefore also of a life for man, because the God-life realized 
in us reveals to us our moral responsibility. He is pre- 
ceded in his work by John the Baptist, who proclaims the 
near advent of the Messianic kingdom and the necessity of 
moral preparation. But neither John nor Jesus, who takes 
up his work and carries it forward on still higher lines, 
brought anything essentially new to the world. Jesus re- 
peated what before him Prophet and Psalmist had said, what 
the Pharisee knew. Micah had struck the highest note in 
religion, when he said, “‘ He hath showed thee, O man, what 
is good; and what does the Lord require of thee but to 
do justly and to love mercy and to walk humbly with thy 
God?” And what is deeper than the word of the Psalmist: 
“Lord, if only I have thee, what do I ask from heaven and 
earth?’’ Yes, indeed, right here have we the very essence 
of the gospel and of Christianity. “What had been forgotten, 
what, in fact, never had been realized, this was given to 
Jesus to set again before the world with the power of life 
behind it. To Jesus the words of the Psalmist meant life 
and salvation,—a thing he realized in power in ‘himself: 
therefore, his ‘‘ mission was to kindle an independent relig- 
ious life, a life with God.” This is the essence of Christianity, 
and is preserved in all its varying forms. Christianity is 
religion, not a religion; and religion is simply “life with 
God,” a life hidden in God. And as Jesus, as before 
remarked, embodied this truth in himself, his words became 
the words of life. 

ALTON, ILL. 


Morality and Religion. 


Moral rules, apprehended as ideas first and then rigor- 
ously followed as laws, are, and must be, for the sage only. 
The mass of mankind have neither force of intellect enough 
to apprehend them clearly as ideas nor force of character 
enough to follow them strictly as laws. The mass of man- 
kind can be carried along a course full of hardship for the 
natural man, can be borne over the thousand impediments of 
the narrow way, only by the tide of a joyful and bounding 
emotion. It is impossible to rise from reading Epictetus or 
Marcus Aurelius without a sense of constraint and melan- 
choly, without feeling that the burden laid upon man is well- 
nigh greater than he can bear. Honor to the sages who 
have felt this, and yet have borne it! Yet, even for the sage, 
this sense of labor and sorrow in his march toward the goal 
constitutes a relative inferiority. The noblest souls of what- 
ever creed, the pagan Empedocles as well as the Christian 
Paul, have insisted on the necessity of an inspiration, a joy- 
ful emotion, to make man perfect. An obscure indication of 
this necessity is the one drop of truth in the ocean of ver- 
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biage with which the controversy on justification by faith has 
flooded the world. But, for the ordinary man, this sense of 
labor and sorrow constitutes an absolute disqualification: it 
paralyzes him. Under the weight of it he cannot make way 
toward the goal at all. The paramount virtue of religion is 
that it has lighted up morality ; that it has supplied the emo- 
tion and the inspiration needful for carrying the sage along 
the narrow way perfectly, for carrying the ordinary man 
along it at all. Even the religions with most dross in them 
have had something of this virtue, but the Christian religion 
manifests it with unexampled splendor.— Matthew Arnold. 


Sociology and Religion. 


BY REV. JOHN C. KIMBALL. 


Not having had the pleasure and profit of being present 
at the meetings of the last National Conference, I do not 
know how much discussion Prof. Giddings’s paper on “The 
Relations of Sociology to Religion” evoked ; but, reading it 
now in the Christian Register, I do not see how even the 
merest tyro in the study of science, and especially of evolu- 
tion, could have listened to it without a desire to protest 
against some of its parts. 

Take, for instance, his statement, “ It [scientific study] 
can say that the question of human destiny belongs wholly 
and absolutely to faith, and not to science.” ‘She [sci- 
ence] can utter no word as to a first cause, as to whether or 
not mortal man is also immortal, or as to anything whatever 
that lies behind or lies beyond the world of sense.” How 
far these assertions are true depends evidently on whose the 
lips are through which science speaks. And for the com- 
fort of us religionists let it be remembered that through 
those of a student of her teachings, not less authoritative 
certainly than Prof. Giddings, the lamented John Fiske, she 
uttered conclusions as to God and human destiny and the 
things which lie beyond the world of sense directly opposite 
to the ones here set forth. 

What Prof. Giddings calls “ Hume’s neatly turned phrase ” 
in asking “whether it is more probable that a miracle 
should happen or that men should be mistaken in their 
observations or should even tell a lie” can hardly be called 
a “generalization” in ‘“‘the true spirit of science’’; for, in 
answering it, everything depends on what a miracle is 
thought to be and on what kind of men the observers are. 
Making water solid enough to be walked upon was a miracle 
to the king of Siam; but, though improbable to the men of 
his country, it surely was more probable than that the men 
of the north who had seen it should be mistaken in their 
observations. Science to-day has a longer catalogue of what 
once would have been regarded as utterly improbable mira- 
cles than religion in even its most credulous ages ever 
dreamed of making. Its true spirit is not to say before- 
hand that anything observed, though by the humblest men, 
must necessarily, or even probably, be a mistaken observa- 
tion. And it is the violation of this spirit—the too great 
readiness of its professors sometimes to deny what seemed to 
them at first to be improbable miracles — which has led to 
as many errors in science as a too great readiness to believe 
in them has led to errors in religion. 

Interesting as that part of the professor’s address is which 
deals with the relation of religion and science to the unfit 
of society, it is fatally weakened by leaving out all consid- 
eration of one of its factors which transcends in value all 
others; and that is the influence of the efforts in their be- 
half on the fit themselves, Such efforts do indeed fail often 
in making the unfit over into the fit; but they never, never 
fail in making the fit over into being more fit. And this 
alone, even if there were no other considerations, would 
answer the professor’s despairing conclusion that “the 
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chances are at least eve. that we should make moral head- 
way more rapidly if instead of trying, as now, to reform a 
majority of our paupers and criminals, we adopted the al- 
ternative course of shutting them up where they could no 
longer harm their fellow-men, and where, kindly treated and 
kept sufficiently employed, their departure from a world into 
which they never should have been born should, so far as 
possible, be deprived of its cruelty.” ‘Never have been 
born!” Are, then, nature and the God of nature at fault in 
their continued production? I cannot believe it either as 
an evolutionist or a Christian. Without the unfit in society 
there would be no morally fit; without its sinners, no saints. 
Saving the bad is what saves the good. The paradox is 
literally true that the unfit survive in the struggle of society 
for existence because for its higher ends they are the fit ; 
and Jesus was scientifically wise when he. made it a funda- 
mental principle of his religion that his disciples should first 
of all go forth to seek and save the lost. 

But these points, a few among many, are insignificant as 
compared with the positions taken in the following para- 
graphs of the address: ‘‘Innumerable observations agree 
in revealing integration (z.¢., the consolidation of like 
units, or like groups, into ever-enlarging aggregates) as the 
fundamental process in evolution. Whether it be in the 
vast realms of sidereal space or in the infinitely little cells 
of embryonic organisms, in the gray matter of the individual 
brain, or in the population and the territory of a nation, evolu- 
tion is a literal material growth, an aggregation and concen- 
tration of matter. And, when growth in this materialistic 
sense of the word ceases, dissolution has begun, and death 
awaits at the end. No true exception to this rule has ever 
been recorded. 

‘While, therefore, the scientific man may not say that the 
political life of mankind cannot develop indefinitely without 
a continuing consolidation of small states into greater states, 
and of great states into world powers and empires, he is 
obliged to say that any such exceptional evolution is highly 
improbable, and that, when territorial consolidation finally 
ceases, it will be scientifically probable that man and civili- 
zation will then have reached the zenith of their power and 
glory, and will have entered upon the period of their dissolu- 
tion.” 

“With integration, and indeed as a consequence of it, pro- 
ceed assimilation and differentiation. Integrating atoms or 
molecules pound and drive one another hither and thither, 
until their motions become rhythmical and synchronous, until 
order and harmony reign instead of chaos. Integrating popu- 
lations in like manner pound and drive one another until their 
interests are conciliated, their cultures assimilated, their 
ideals harmonized.” 

“The miraculous may happen, and anti-imperialism may 
demonstrate that the United States is to be the first com- 
monwealth of a new heavens and a new earth, in which a 
wholly new law of evolution shall reign. The scientific man 
can only defer in all respect to those who cherish such antic- 
ipations, and say, ‘Perhaps, good friends, but the proba- 
bility is that you are to be bitterly disappointed.’” z 

It is only with a good deal of hesitation that one ventures 
to differ from a teacher so high in position as Prof. Gid- 
dings; but as an humble student of the great masters in the 
evolution philosophy and of nature’s own book, speaking from 
the floor, it seems to me there are about as many errors 
packed into the above paragraphs as the words there can 
hold.. If Spencer and Darwin and Haeckel and Fiske and 
scores of others and one’s own eyes can be relied upon, the 
process of evolution all through, alike the physical and the 
social world, is almost exactly the opposite of what is thus 
stated. Its three great stages are: first, the homogeneity of 
its material ; then, second, not its consolidation, but its dif- 
ferentiation; and, third, not its differentiation, but its inte- 
gration ; and its integration is not “consolidation into ever- 
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enlarging aggregates,” but the co-ordination of what has been 
differentiated — quite another thing from consolidation — 
into organisms, which, again, are quite another thing from 
aggregates. As Spencer puts it, ‘‘ Evolution is an integration 
of matter and concomitant dissipation of motion, during 
which the matter passes from an indefinite, incoherent 
homogeneity to a definite, coherent heterogeneity, and dur- 
ing which the retained motion undergoes a parallel trans- 
formation.” 

Look at its manifestation in “the vast realms of sidereal 
space.” According to the most accepted theory the first 
condition of matter was a diffused nebulous mist. In its 
evolution how plain it is that this has not consolidated into 
ever-enlarging aggregates, but has divided and subdivided into 
its myriad systems, suns, planets, and satellites, each occupy- 
ing a vastly smaller space than its original material, and that 
these divisions as fast as made have been organized and so in- 
tegrated into the wonderful universe that space holds to- 
day, its parts not consolidated one with another, the small 
with the large by conquest, but each, including Mars’ little 
moons, holding its own place and living its own life distinct 
and clear! 

Look at “embryonic organisms,” vegetable and animal. 
Did Prof. Giddings ever see a seed grow by the consolida- 
tion of like seeds and groups of seeds? The first thing the 
germinal cell does is to divide, ‘‘segment,” as it is called, 
and then these segments again and again divide and become 
different; and, as they do so, their divisions and differences 
enter into organic relations with each other, becoming in 
the one case the roots, trunk, branches, stems, leaves, and 
fruit of the full-made plant, and in the other the trunk, 
limbs, viscera, heart, veins, nerves, senses, and brain of the 
full-made animal. 

If anything is certain in science, it is that evolution is not 
mere aggregation,— a word which is expressly defined as the 
collecting of material into ‘‘an unorganized whole.” A 
snowball is an aggregation, and is made by the consolida- 
tion of snow units into one body. An animal and plant 
are evolutions, and are made by co-ordinating the parts 
undestroyed into one organism. ‘The consolidation of 
like units, or like groups,” instead of being “the funda- 
mental process in evolution” is what would render evolution 
impossible, a certain amount of fluidity being necessary in 
order that division, differentiation, and co-ordination may 
take place. 

Nor is evolution always or necessarily an “enlarging” 
process. The solar system beyond question is not so large 
now as it was when a nebulous mist. The earth evolved 
occupies less space than when a molten globe, and it is 
after man has done increasing in-size that the most precious 
and distinctly human part of his evolution takes place. 
Not enlarged material, but the redistribution of the material 
it already has into ever finer and complexer organs, is its 
essential feature. 

Moreover, when evolution is accompanied with an in- 
crease of size, it is not by any “consolidation of other like 
units” with the evolved one that it is done. A plant does 
not grow by the mere addition to itself of other like plants; 
and though it is well for a man to “make himself solid’’ 
with his neighbor, especially if his neighbor is a politician 
and able to help him to office, it is not at all in any scientific 
sense that it is brought about. The way in which animals 
and plants really grow in size is by assimilating dead 
matter with themselves, and by the use of that light and air 
which are free to all living things. 

Least of all is it true that “integrating atoms or mole- 
cules pound and drive one another hither and thither until 
their motions become synchronous and rhythmical, and order. 
and harmony reign instead of chaos.” Evolution does, in- 
deed, have its struggle for existence; but it is to find out its 
fittest to survive, and not directly to produce order and 
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harmony. When the crystal is formed, it is not by any 
pounding of its atoms into their place. In all the wonder- 
ful combinations of chemistry, drawing, not driving, is the 
agency; and, in the growth of animals and vegetables, 
whatever killing of the food there may be beforehand, its 
digestion and assimilation are best carried on in peace and 
repose. : 

Now what is thus true of evolution in the physical world 
‘is all equally true of it in the social and religious worlds. It 
begins and continues not with “consolidation of its units 
into ever-enlarging aggregates,” but with their division and 
differentiation into races, nations, classes, occupations, re- 
ligions, civilizations; and completes itself, when it is com- 
pleted, not in the massing together again of ‘small states 
into greater states, and of greater states into world powers 
and empires,” as Prof. Giddings asserts, but in the co-ordi- 
‘nation of them all, each, even the weakest and feeblest, with 
its individuality and autonomy clear and distinct, into one 
larger union, not the empire, but “the federation of the 
world.” 

National growth by evolution consists normally not in the 
aggregation of other populations and territories to some one 
‘population and territory, any more than a tree’s growth does 
in the addition to it of other trees and other soil, but in the 
peaceful. increase of its own children and in the bringing of 
-all its classes, occupations, interests, institutions, into more 
and more harmonious relations with each other, and into an 
ever finer and finer organization. 

Nothing can be more false to all the lessons alike of his- 
tory and of science than the idea that, when growth in its 
materialistic sense of aggregated territory and people ceases, 
“dissolution has begun,” and that man and civilization 
can progress only as such aggregations are carried on. 
Nature has tried the experiment of enlargement in every pos- 
sible field, and over and over again only to have it fail. Where 
are the enlarged animals of the geologic ages,—the Or- 
thoceras, Dinichthys, Dinosaur, Megalosaur, Pterodactyl, 
Machairodus, and Mastodon? Perished every one of them 
in the struggle for existence, often by reason of their very 
greatness, and with only their bones quarried out of the 
rocks to show they ever lived. Where are Assyria and Per- 
‘sia and Macedonia and the Egyptian dynasties and wide- 
reaching Greece and all-conquering Rome, the nations 
which sought to live and to be world powers by aggregat- 
ing to themselves: other peoples and other territories? 
Dead as nations, every one of them, and with only their 
names buried in the great stratifications of history to evince 
what was once their greatness, Where are the religions 
which have aimed to bring all men and all faiths by consoli- 
‘dation into their creeds and their church,— Brahmanism, 
Buddhism, Mohammedanism, Roman Catholicism, and the 
like? If not dead, yet living with their dream shattered, 
their power broken, and the sight all around of little sects 
sapping their life and doing their work. Is Prof. Giddings 
blind to all these things,—unread in what every school-boy 
knows? And, if not, how can he say in the face of them 
that evolution’s law in our day and in our case is likely to 
be reversed, and that “ without a continuing consolidation of 
small states into greater states, and of great states into world 
powers and empires,” the development of the political life of 
mankind is “highly improbable, and that, when territorial 
consolidation finally ceases, it will be scientifically probable 
that man and civilization have reached the zenith of their 
power and glory, and will have entered upon the period of 
their dissolution”? 

Are not the real teachings of evolution, alike in its funda- 
mental principles and in its inorganic, animal, vegetable, and 
social manifestations, all exactly the other way, all on the 
side of anti-imperialism, of differentiated countries, of hav- 
ing each one mind its own business, institute its own gov- 
ernment, develop its own resources, and of a union between 
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them as a federation rather than as a consolidation? The 
perfectly evolved social state is not that in which its citizens 
are all of one race, one language, one religion, one civiliza- 
tion, one government, even of those which are best in them- 
selves, but that in which there is the largest possible variety, 
each perfect after its own type, and all by reason of their 
very differences correlated the closer with each other and 
helping on the better their common welfare, just as in the 
human body its perfection consists not in having it all eye, 
or all ear, or even all heart and brain, but in its diversity of 
members, some very humble in their functions and place, 
but all honored, all cared for, and all held together not by 
force, but by common interests and a common life. What 
is opposing such a development but opposing the real cos- 
mic law of integration? Quoting Prof. Giddings with the 
change of only a single word, “The miraculous may hap- 
pen, and zmperialism may demonstrate that the United 
States is to be the first commonwealth of a new heavens and 
a new earth in which a wholly new law of evolution shall 
reign. The scientific man can only defer in all respect to 
those who cherish such anticipations, and say, ‘ Perhaps, 
good friends, but the probability is that you are to be bit- 
terly disappointed.’” Better is it to trust in the continuance 
of the old law, the one to which “no exception ever yet has 
been recorded.’’ Commerce, travel, social intercourse, an 
exchange of religious missions, moral influence, a helping 
hand in trouble,— these, and not armies and navies, not driv- 
ings and poundings, not conquests and consolidations, are 
what bind nations together, these what evolution points to 
as its way of life.. The nation which has the most of them 
will be the true “ world power.” And to help them on by 
every means within our reach, here is the real message of 
sociology to the Church, “here the true opportunity for 
moral endeavor and religious enthusiasm.” 


Spiritual Life. 


Faith is the better of the free air, and of the sharp winter 
storm in the face.—Samuel Rutherford. 


wt 


The only real relief is in absolute conquest; and, the ear- 
lier the battle begins, the easier and the shorter it will be. If 
one can keep irritability under, one may escape a struggle to 
the death with passion.—/uliana H. Ewing. 


st 


Crowd not religion into a corner of the day. Would men 
spend those hours they wear out in plots and devices in com- 
munion with God, and leave all on him by venturesome be- 
lieving, they would have more peace and comfort.—/oseph 
Eliot, 1664. 

a 


One of the greatest trials and miseries of this life seems to 
me to be the absence of.a grand spirit to keep the body under 
control. Illnesses and grievous afflictions, though they are a 
trial, I think nothing of, if the soul is strong; for it praises 
God, and sees that everything comes from his hand.—.S/. 


Theresa. 
ae 


True peace and rest lie not in outward things. There 
liveth no man on eatth who may always have rest and peace 
without troubles and crosses. Wherefore yield thyself will- 
ingly to them, and seek only that true peace of the heart, 
which none can take away from thee, that thou mayest over- 
come all assaults.— Zheologia Germanica, 
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The Perfect Day. 


I have done good work. I have seen a friend 
Who cheered me with a cordial look; 

And I found a sweet half-hour to spend 
With a child and a rare good book. 


What more could I ask than this, I say? 
A book, a child, a friend, 

And my honest work! ’Twas a perfect day 
From dawn till the starlight end, 


— Grand Rapids Press. 


Substitutes for the Saloon. 


BY PROF. N. P. GILMAN. 


Clear-eyed observers of the drinking habits of 
mankind have always seen that these habits 
have a close connection with our social instincts. 
Drinking, they perceive, is largely a sign of good 
fellowship, being both a result and a promoter 
of sociability. Especially is this true of the 
modern saloon. Numerous writers in recent 
years have been emphasizing this fact and re- 
enforcing the view of the saloon which the 
passer-by gets from the sidewalk with the care- 
ful investigations of the expert inquirer. For 
example, Dr. E. C. Moore, now of the Univer- 
sity’ of California, but formerly a resident of 
Hull House, published in the American Journal 
of Sociology for July, 1897, an important article 
on “The Social Value of the Saloon,” embody- 
ing the results of a thorough study of the saloons 
in the Nineteenth Ward of Chicago. Dr. Moore 
showed that, primarily, the saloon is the work- 
ingman’s club, that it holds a quite vital place 
in his life as a social being, and that men resort 
to it for the same general good reasons which 
men in business or professional life have for 
frequenting their clubs. With workmen, in- 
deed, there are often reasons of more co- 
gency than the well-to-do man has for joining 
clubs. The latter has, for instance, books and 
newspapers in abundance at his own home; his 
house is attractive; his wife and children are 
well dressed; his meals are wholesome and well 
cooked; and leisure for. conversation, for the 
theatre, and for other recreation, is ample. The 
workman must often go to the saloon for his 
newspapers and in order to enjoy his scant 
leisure jin friendly conversation with his fellows. 
His wife is too commonly ignorant of the first 
principles of good cooking, and often fails to 
make the home as attractive to a man as it 
might easily be made. No man, again, is purely 
a father or husband, or both; and, even were his 
home all that could be desired, he would natu- 
rally seek, at times, the company of those who 
represent in a way the interests that are larger 
than those of his own hearth,—business, poli- 
tics, social issues,—all the distinctively mascu- 
line interests, in short. It is for these reasons— 
to read and to hear the news of the day, to 
enjoy the converse of men who are his equals, 
not his superiors, to get out of the rut of 
the family, wholesome as this may be in 
itself as one factor in life, to be freshened and 
brightened by social sympathy and good cheer 
with others who smoke and drink with him— 
that the ordinary workingman goes to the saloon 
more or less regularly. It is not to get drunk, 
not to tone himself up to commit some crime, 
not for anything bad, but for what mankind call 
good and pleasant and wholesome,—social inter- 
course with one’s equals. 

The problem of the saloon, then, is twofold. 
To find more innocent and more elevated ways 
of gratifying this social need than the ordinary 
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saloon furnishes, in its too common association 
with the dangerous classes and its inevitable 
temptation to excess, is one aim most earnestly 
to be desired. Thesecond necessity, apparently, 
is to take the liquor traffic out of private hands 
working for profit. The thirst for alcoholic 
drinks must be satisfied for a long time to come; 
but, if we can supply this unhappy need by 
saloons like those in Gothenburg, purposely 
made unattractive, in which the attendants and 
the proprietors have no opening for making 
profits, then there is a free field for providing 
substitutes for the saloon, where the working- 
man may find full gratification of the social and 
intellectual cravings which now take him to 
the saloon. The recent admirable volume of 
English origin by Messrs. Rountree and Sher- 
well or “The Temperance Problem and Social 
Reform” offered much helpful matter in respect 
to both sides of the saloon problem; but we 
have now a still more helpful book from the 
American Committee of Fifty, which deserves 
to be called the most practical and suggestive 
book in print on the temperance work that can 
be done outside of legislation. “Substitutes for 
the Saloon” is the title, and the author is Rev. 
Raymond Calkins of Pittsfield, Mass.* Mr. 
Calkins first secured from numerous persons in 
various American cities accounts of what has 
been done in those cities in the way of provision 
for the social life of working people. On the 
basis of this material and of his own special in- 
quiry in Boston, he has put into attractive liter- 
ary form ten chapters of solid value as records 
of fact and guides to action, to which he has 
added another on English Temperance Houses. 
Several dozen persons, competent and zealous, 
have contributed most of the material; but to 
Mr. Calkins must be given the full credit of 
“licking into shape” their contributions, and he 
has done his work admirably. 

The author conceives his subject largely, and 
has reviewed thoroughly not only direct substi- 
tutes for the saloon, like coffee-houses, but also 
many other agencies, like clubs for men and for 
boys, gymnasiums, parks, lunch-rooms, theatres, 
and lecture-rrooms, which tend to cheer and 
broaden life outside of the home. . He begins 
by a candid consideration of “the saloon as a 
social centre,” in which he coincides with the 
sub-committee’s introduction to the volume 
where they say that, “whatever else the saloon 
may be or may fail to be, it is, at any rate, the 
poor man’s club.” He sets the saloon before 
us as it is, without exaggeration, of its evils or 
diminution of its advantages. After inquiring 
what legislation can do, he addresses himself to 
the main topic of the book, the actual and pos- 
sible substitutes for the saloon in which alcoholic 
liquor plays no part. A first inquiry, naturally, 
is into the clubs which the people have now, 
apart from the saloons. Boys’ clubs and young 
men’s clubs for athletic and social purposes do 
something to bring the young together, and 
trade unions and fraternal societies do some- 
thing more; but it is not much that they all do 
in the way of recreation,—the greatest need. 
“Clubs for the People”’ is the subject of another 
chapter, which relates the great success of work- 
ingmen’s clubs in England, which are self-gov- 
erning, subordinate education to recreation, and 
sell liquor in moderation to their members, as a 
necessary measure of self-support. The Holly- 
wood Inn of Yonkers and the ‘‘Lighthouse” of 
Philadelphia are types of American philanthropic 
clubs not self-supporting and not selling alcoholic 


* Houghton, Mifflin & Co., Boston, Price $1.30, net. 
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liquors. The free library and reading-room, the 
evening school and the free lectures (such as 
New York provides on so large a scale), are in- 
struments of popular education which keep men 
away from the saloon, 

Mr. Calkins next goes on to consider what 
the churches and the missions are doing, with 
warm praise for the undertakings in which the 
religious and the temperance motives are not 
made conspicuous. He believes that the social 
settlements offer the best agencies for churches, 
temperance unions, young people’s societies, and 
private individuals in their schemes of helpful- 
ness, since the settlements have learned to be 
frankly social and human,—not religious or 
reforming,—and thus they get at the people 
whose good is desired. The chapter on indoor 
amusements laments the passing of the melo- 
drama in the popular theatre, and the lack of 
popular fondness for music such as some other ' 
nationalities show, and praises the good work of 
gymnasiums, whether owned by the city, as in 
Boston, or by the Christian Association. Under 
the head of “outdoor amusements,” public 
parks come first, as the leading form of recrea- 
tion for the whole family of the workman, and 
free baths come next. 

The lunch-room and the coffee-house are 
natural substitutes for the saloon; but, as Mr. 
Calkins shows, we must not rely upon them 
with great confidence. Unless they add to the 
provision of food at very low price and of 
temperance drinks some features of a recreative 
character, they do not become serious rivals 
of the liquor saloon. Charitable and religious 
motives for supporting such enterprises must be 
carefully concealed if success is to be reached. 
The notion of making a dividend on the capi- 
tal invested will have to be abandoned, and 
philanthropy must be the main motive. Mr. 
Calkins gives most interesting information in 
this chapter on the “free lunches” of the saloons, 
and on one of the most effective substitutes for 
them in the shape of the factory lunch-rooms, 
which a number of American manufacturers 
now maintain, especially in Cleveland, Ohio. 
The success of the English Temperance Houses 
(the subject of Chapter X.) has not, unfortu- 
nately, been duplicated on this side of the At- 
lantic; but Mr. Calkins’s account of them, and 
also of the Bishop of Chester’s scheme to apply 
the Gothenburg system without Parliamentary 
authority, is exceedingly interesting. The clos- 
ing chapter on the housing of the working 
people shows how important a factor a con- 
venient and sanitary home is in the turning of 
the steps of the workman away from the saloon 
doors. In forty pages Mr. Calkins has condensed 
a vast amount of accurate information and 
sterling good sense, pervaded by an optimistic 
spirit such as Mr. Riis exhibits. The appendix 
contains a variety of more detailed facts. One 
section Shows the generally favorable attitude 
of the trade unions toward temperance. Another 
gives the whole history of boys’ clubs. A third, 
a report.on substitutes for the saloon in Boston, 
“indicates the sort of material which has formed 
the basis of the preceding chapters.” The next 
gives statistical information from the repre- 
sentative cities. A short section contains three 
diagrams illustrating the large number of saloons 
in thickly settled parts of New York, San Fran- 
cisco, and Buffalo. Three pages of bibliography 
(in which we are surprised to miss Dr. Moore’s 
article named above, but probably Mr. Calkins 
intended to include only books and pamphlets) 
and a good index close this invaluable contri- 
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bution to the discussion of the practical temper- 
ance problem, “What can be substituted for the 
“Saloon?” Mr. Calkins’s book deserves the wid- 
est reading among social reformers. A book 
more interesting from its correctness and prac- 
ticability cannot be found in the whole wide 
literature of temperance. The great body of 
facts is presented with much literary skill; and 
the informing spirit of the whole volume is a 
spirit of sound judgment, true to all sides of 
this most important social problem. 


Birds’ Petition. 


WRITTEN BY SENATOR HOAR. 


We, the song-birds of Massachusetts, and their 
playfellows, make this our humble petition : — 

We know more about you than you think we 
do. We know how good you are. We have 
hopped about the roofs and looked in at the 
windows of the houses you have built for poor 
and sick and hungry people, and little lame and 
deaf and blind children. We have built our 
nests in the trees and sung many a song as we 
flew about the gardens and parks you have made 
so beautiful for your own children, especially 
your poor children, to play in. 

Every year we fly a great way over the coun- 
try, keeping all the time where the sun is bright 
and warm. And we know that, whenever you 
do anything, other people all over the great land 
between the seas and the great lakes find it out, 
and pretty soon will try to do the same things. 
We know, we know. We are Americans just as 
you are. Some of us, like some of you, came 
from across the great sea. But most of the 
birds like us have lived here a long while; and 
birds like us welcomed your fathers when they 
came here many, many years ago. Our fathers 
and mothers have always done their best to 
please your fathers and mothers. 


Now we haveasad story totell you. Thought-| _ 


‘less or bad people are trying to destroy us. 
They kill us because our feathers are beautiful. 
Even pretty and sweet girls, who, we should 
think, would be our best friends, kill our brothers 
and children, so that they may wear our plumage 
on their hats. Sometimes people kill us from 
mere wantonness. Cruel boys destroy our nests 
and steal our eggs and our young ones. People 
with guns and snares lie in wait to kill us, as if 
the place for a bird were not in the sky alive, 
but in a shop window or under a glass case. If 
this goes on much longer, all your song-birds 
will be gone.” Already, we are told, in some 
other countries that used to be full of birds 
they are almost gone. Even the nightingales 
are being all killed in Italy. 

Now we humbly pray that you will stop all 
this, and will save us from this sad fate. You 
have already made a law that no one shall kill 
a harmless song-bird or destroy our nests or 
our eggs. Will you please to make another that 
no one shall wear our feathers, so that no one 
will kill us toget them? We want them all our- 
selves. Your pretty girls are pretty enough 
without them. We are told that it is as easy 
for you to do it as for Blackbird to whistle. 

If you will, we know how to pay you ahundred 
times over. We will teach your children to keep 
themselves clean and neat. We will show them 
how to live together in peace and love, and to 
agree, as we do in our nests. We will build 
pretty houses which you will like to see. We 
_ ‘will play about your gardens and flower-beds — 

ourselves like flowers on wings— without any 
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cost to you, We will destroy the wicked insects 
and worms that spoil your cherries and ‘currants 
and plums and apples and roses. We will give 
you our best songs, and make the spring more 
beautiful and the summer sweeter to you. Every 
June morning, when you go out into the field, 
Oriole and Blackbird and Bobolink will fly 
after you and make the day more delightful to 
you. And, when you go home, tired, at sundown, 
Vesper Sparrow will tell you how grateful we 
are. When you sit on your porch after dark, 
Fife Bird and Hermit Thrush and Wood Thrush 
will sing to you; and even Whip-poor-will will 
cheer up a little. We know when we are safe. 

In a little while all the birds will come to live 
in Massachusetts again, and everybody who 
loves music will like to make a summer home 
with you. 


Literature. 


FROM THE HILLs OF DREAMS AND OTHER 
PoEMsS. By Fiona McLeod. Portland; Thomas 
B. Mosher.—The Celtic. glamour is over these 
poems of Fiona McLeod; and they set one’s 
fancy wandering in that land of dream from 
which most of us are early exiled, and which we 
see again only in wayward longings, or when led 
by a poet who shares with Yeats in “the great 
desire which is the threshold of vision, and in 
the vision which is the white enchantment.” 
These strange, mystical ballads quiver with their 
unspoken heartache. Even the tender lullabies 
have the brooding note that is half pain, and 
other poems are bitter with the sorrow of un- 
loved or childless women. The form, with its 
broken cadences and varying accents, belongs to 
the thought. As a fair indication of the quieter 
poems, one may quote :— 


“Dim face of Beauty, haunting all the world, 
Fair face of Beauty, all too fair to see, 
Where the lost stars adown the heaven are 
hurled, 
There, there alone for thee 
May white peace be. 


“For here, where all the dreams of men are 
whirled 
Like sere, torn leaves of autumn to and fro, 
There is no place for thee in all the world, 
Who driftest as a oe 
Beyond, afar. 


“Beauty, sad face of Beauty,, er Wonder, 
What are these dreams to foolish, babbling men, 
Who cry with little noises "neath the thunder 

Of ages ground to sand, 
To a little sand.” 


FLORENCE. By Grant Allen. 2 vols. Bos- 
ton: L. C. Page & Co.— Mr. Allen has spent 
much time in collecting and arranging the mate- 
rial for these books, intending to supplement the 
practical information of Baedeker or Murray 


-with a fund of historical and antiquarian knowl- 


edge, which may enable the intelligent tourist to 
appreciate more adequately the architecture, 
sculpture, painting, and minor arts of the town. 
The books have a guide-book succinctness and 
careful fidelity of description, which will be 
especially welcome to those travellers who wish 
to wander about Florence and note the things 
best worth noting, but which is not intended for 
the stay-at-home reader about distant cities, who 
requires rather broad impressions and more 
human interest. The books are beautifully 
printed and profusely illustrated. The two 
volumes come in a neat box, which adds to their 
attractiveness for holiday purposes, They are 
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uniform with the other volumes of the Travel- 
lovers’ Library. 


’ Tue LongesomeEst Dott. By Abbie Farwell 
Brown. Boston: Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 85 
cents.—There isn’t a little girl anywhere who 
wouldn’t like to read about the splendid doll 
that belonged to a princess and was hidden away 
among the palace treasures. The exciting ad- 
ventures of the princess herself are hardly more 
interesting than the tale of the doll’s rescue from 
a lonely grandeur to a life of every-day content 
with a loving royal mamma. Miss Brown is 
doing careful, conscientious work; and it is safe 
to say that she will gain more by her judicious 
self-restraint than if she turned out half a dozen 
volumes each season, choosing merely to string 
together incidents and conversation “good 
enough for a juvenile book.” Given continued 
health, she is likely to have a long and credit- 
able literary career; for she has laid her founda- 
tions wisely. 


THE YOUNGEST GIRL IN THE SCHOOL. By 
Evelyn Sharp. New York: The Macmillan 
Company. $1.50.— The American reader is al- 
most as familiar with the different types of 
English schools for boys as with those of his 
own country ; but less has been heard about the 
private schools for girls, such as is described in 
this spirited and interesting story, The institu- 
tion of “head girl,” endowed with certain priv- 
ileges and entitled to expect service from her 
juniors, is decidedly un-American ; but in the 
love for sports, the enjoyment of fun, the inten- 
sity of partisanship, and the ups and downs of 
school friendships, one sees that English school- 
girls are closely allied to their transatlantic 
cousins, The story is told with spirit, and a 
wholesome scorn for meanness and affectation. 


Op BALLADS IN Prosg. By Eva March 
Tappan. Boston: Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 
$1.10.—The Christian Register has already en- 
couraged in its Home Department the experi- 
ment of putting the famous stories of English 
ballads into prose form for young readers, and 
it welcomes Miss Tappan’s efforts in this line 
with praise. She ventures much, however, by in- 
cluding The Robin Hood stories in her collection, 
since it brings her work inevitably into com- 
parison with that of Howard Pyle, which is in- 
imitable and unapproachable. She has done 
best where she has followed her originals most 
closely, and “Willie Wallace” and ‘‘Forester 
Etin” keep much of the simplicity and force. 
It is a wonder that writers have not done more 
such work as this since the time when Grace 
Greenwood pointed the way. 


LitTtLe Pricrimacss. By E. E. Harkins. 
Boston: L. C. Page & Co. $1.50.—Mr. Har- 
kins has put together nineteen biographical 
sketches of as many writers now prominently 
before the public, characterizing them as “Amer- 
ican literary heroes.” Beginning with Howells 
and ending with Winston Churchill, his list in- 
cludes our leading novelists and story-writers ; 
and he manages to give in a few pages rather 
vivid impressions of their work and personality. 
The stories are fresher than we have come to 
expect in this sort of writing, and autobiograph- 
ical statements are given room wherever possi- 
ble. Each sketch is illustrated by a photograph. 


Larry Hupson’s AMBITION. By James 
Otis. Boston: L, C. Page & Co. $1.50.—Mr, 
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Otis likes to leave his historical tales occasion- 
ally for a study of life among the neglected chil- 
dren of the city; and, if we are not mistaken, 
his first successes as a writer for boys began in 
this line. Larry’s appreciation of the chance 
offered him to leave his New York surroundings 
and make a way for himself in the country by 
hard work and plenty of it offers a good text for 
a story that will be enjoyed by those for whom 
Mr. Otis writes without giving them a desire to 
“go and fight Indians.” 


THE SON OF AMRAM. By Rev. G. Munroe 
Royce. New York: Thomas Whittaker. $1.50, 
Mr. Royce is the rector of the American 
Church in Munich, Germany. He has at- 
tempted to give a true account of Moses and 
the beginning of Israel in the form of fiction 
with a result that can hardly be considered sat- 
isfactory. Lovers of fiction will find the work 
too serious and labored, while readers, who are 
interested in the modern rendering of Biblical 
and Hebrew tradition are not likely to seek it 
in this form. The book includes a full sketch 
of the person, character, and achievements of 
the Great Rameses. 


BIBLE CoNUNDRUMS. Collected by Fred A. 
Wilson. Boston: L. C. Page & Co. $1.00.— 
Mr. Wilson has collected these conundrums for 
those idle moments “when the bit of apt non- 
sense is better relished than the most profound 
wisdom.” There are ninety or more of these 
puzzles, few of them familiar, and many decidedly 
amusing. Occasionally the answers are rather 
far-fetched; but, like a bad pun, these may be 
the ones to draw an answering laugh most 
quickly, It is often a convenience to havea 
book like this at hand. : 


LotaMI. By Clara K. Bayliss. Blooming- 
ton, Ill. : Public School Publishing Company.— 
This clever little tale is neither romance nor 
history, but an attempt to illustrate for our pub- 
lic school-children the sort of life which must 
have been led by the ancient cliff-dwellers along 
the canyons of the Rio Verde and Rio Chelly. 
The author has made a careful study of the 
ruins and of the pueblos occupied by the de- 
scendants of the forgotten aborigines, and the 
pictures she creates are said to be as true as 
they are certainly vivid and interesting. 


Jessica’s TRIUMPH. By Grace Le Baron. 
‘Boston: Lee & Shepard. 75 cents.—The in- 
terest which small girls will take in this story 
written especially for them will probably be 
rather limited. It is the tale of a friendship be- 
tween “the petted child of a millionaire” and a 
poor but talented little girl who grows up to be 
a famous artist with ease and celerity. ‘ The in- 
cidents of the book are commonplace ;- but, if it 
does not inculcate its proper moral, it is not 
from lack of the author’s good intention. 


Lassiz. By the author of “Miss Toosey’s 
Mission.” Boston: Little, Brown & Co. $1.00. 
The tender pitifulness of this short story re- 
minds one of the author’s earlier work, in its 
conception at least. Lassie was a failure, so 
far as this life seems to count; but she won the 
red cross medal as truly as if she had carried 
out her high-hearted plans made before the call 
for self-sacrifice came. The author has the gift 
of impressing her own sincerity of feeling on 
‘even a careless reader, 
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THE LITTLE CousIN SERIES. By Mary Ha- 
zelton Wade. 4 vols. Boston: L, C, Page & Co. 
$2.40 a set.— These interesting stories about 
the life of children in other countries remind 
one, by their purpose and general style, of Seven 
Little Sisters, one of the best books for small 
children ever written. They give much more 
information, however, and cannot fail to make 
the “little cousins” of Japan, Borneo, St. Peters- 
burg, and the Indian reservation, seem more 
real to the young American who will read about 
them than they ever did before. These are 
books to be heartily recommended. 


Macciz McCLANEHAN. By Gulielma Zollin- 
ger. Chicago: A. C. McClurg & Co.—The 
cheery spirit, the respect for honest work, and 
the touch of humor that made Zhe Widow 
O’Callaghan’s Boys such a pleasant novelty in 
fiction are repeated in this second book by the 
same author; but the story is too long drawn 
out, to be wholly successful. That is, we have 
not a bit too much of Maggie and her brave, 
sensible ways ; but the attempts of the uncle to 
secure the coveted guardianship receive far 
more attention than they deserve. The char- 
acters are cleverly drawn. 


Lucy IN FAIRYLAND, By Sophie May. Bos- 
ton: Lee & Shepard.—One wonders if these 
stories about Lucy interest the small children of 
to-day as much as the Prudy and Dotty Dimple 
tales did their mothers. Miss May keeps her 
youthfulness of heart and her understanding of 
the little things that go to make up a happy 
childhood. The newstory about “Lucy” is, as its 
name indicates, one in which fancy has freer 
play than in the other volumes of this series 
about “Little Prudy’s Children,” of which it is 
the sixth and last. 


My STRANGEST CASE. By Guy Boothby. 
Boston: L. C. Page & Co. $1.50.—Sherlock 
Holmes has a rival in the author of this book. 
The plot is no more fantastic than some of his; 
and it is worked out with equal skill in most 
particulars. A little more rope is given to the 
criminal in this case, but he hangs himself all 
the same at the end; and the preternatural skill 
of the detective is manifest. Those who like 
detective stories, and their name is legion, will 
find in this animated sketch harmless amuse- 
ment for an idle hour. 


THE CAPTAIN OF THE SCHOOL. By Edith 
Robinson. Boston: Little, Brown & Co. $1.20. 
This is an entertaining story of four sisters 
and a brother who were left parentless, to man- 
age as best they could for themselves with a 
limited income and generous tastes. They are 
a home-loving, jolly, natural set; and their ad- 
ventures and misadventures will interest many 
others like themselves. ‘“Bobby’s’” difficulties 
in editing a school paper, his experiences with 
athletics, and his struggles with debt give oc- 
casion for some of the main incidents. 


Betty SELDEN, PATRIOT. By Adele E. 
Thompson. Boston: Lee & Shepard.—Stories 
of boy patriots in Revolutionary times have 
been frequent enough in late years; but Miss 
Thompson shows here that girls had opportuni- 
ties to distinguish themselves by loyal service 
scarcely Jess than their brothers. It isa book 
that girls are likely to find interesting; and the 
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bit of a love-story running through it will do 
them no harm, while it adds variety to Betty’s 
experiences. 


The Magazines. 


The November number of Good Housekeeping 
breathes the Thanksgiving spirit from beginning 
to end. More and more this magazine is win- 
ning its way among home-makers and mothers. 
Its hints are practical, its stories are bright, and 
its articles are sensible. It is published by the 
Phelps Publishing Company, Springfield, Mass. 


The Philippine Review, published from 62 
Wall Street, New York, promises to be a time- 
saver, and, therefore, a blessing to the American 
public. The Review aims to cull out from offi- 
cial reports all information of general interest, 
and also to summarize Congressional debates, 
Associated Press news, and important books 
and magazine articles on the Philippines. The 
society’s representative states that the War De- 
partment manifests great willingness to assist 
the work of the society by putting at its service 
both published and unpublished records of the 
department. It would seem, therefore, that the 
Review will be able to furnish its readers with 
all information on the Philippine question ob- 
tainable in this country at the smallest expendi- 
ture of time. The information to be obtained in 
the United States is, moreover, to be supple- 
mented by correspondence from competent per- 
sons in the Philippines, which will be published 
on its face value. The Review is run in a some- 
what unusual fashion, in that the use of an office 
and the services of editors and clerks are con- 
tributed by private individuals, hence the low 
rate of subscription. The benefactors of the 
Review are persons of varying shades of opinion, 
who are interested in the spreading of accurate 
information rather than the advocating of 
policy. This is the sort of project dear to 
American hearts, and therefore it is probable 
thatthe Review will find its place and hold it. 


Miscellaneous. 


The Henry Altemus Company of Philadelphia 
have issued a memorial edition of Newman’s 
poem, “Lead, Kindly Light,” bound in white and 
silver covers, with a photograph of the late presi- 
dent as a frontispiece. The poem is printed in 
full, with the music; and there are fourteen full- 
page illustrations. 


Among the London books of the season is a 
fascinating edition of Dr. Isaac Watts’s Divine 
and Moral Songs for Children. The quaint 
rhymes that have instructed or interested or 
amused successive generations appear at their 
best in this dainty setting. The pictures in 
colors are done by Mrs. Arthur Gaskin, and are 
after the Kate Greenaway order. The Ameri- 
can publishers are L. C. Page & Co. 


Chatterbox for 1901 is the twenty-fourth con- 
secutive issue published by Estes & Lauriat, 
and its characteristics are already known to 
most young readers. The full-page woodcuts, 
the many anecdotes and short articles, and a 
few serial,stories make up a volume of over four 
hundred pages. Many tee have been pub- 
lished lately which to the older readers seem 
more attractive; but children are loyal to their 
old favorites, and it is likely that the annual 
sales of Chatterbox do not diminish. 


Betty of Old Mackinaw, by Frances Margaret 
Fox, and Pegey’s Trial, by Mary Knight Potter, 
are two good numbers of the Cosy Corner 
Series published by L. C. Page & Co. The 
former is a charming story, set amid the cedar 
arene and pine woods of Michigan, which 
introduces a delightful little heroine cut accord- 
ing to an unconventional pattern; and the latter 
shows how a small child’s grief over the coming 
of a step-mother may be changed into genuine 
rejoicing. The books are neatly bound in gray 
or brown linen, given a Christmas effect by the 
touches of vivid scarlet. 50 cents. 
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Among the English books of which L. C. 
Page & Co. are the American publishers is 4x 
Alphabet, with rhymes and pictures by Alice M. 
Horton. The opening and closing stanzas will 
serve as a fair sample of the verses. 


A stands for alphabet written for you. 
How nice it will be when you know it quite 
through ! : 


Z stands for zeal which these children display 
By going to school in so cheerful a way. 


The pictures are appropriately adapted to the } 


sentiment. 


Another series of books for children which 
will attract the attention of those who wish to 
buy welcome Christmas gifts at a low price is 
published by T. Y. Crowell & Co. of New York, 
and includes such books as Little Dick's Son, by 
Kate Gannett Wells, who has made use of a not 
uncommon fancy among children to teach a les- 
son of the highest importance; Zhe Little Cave 
Dwellers, an original and effective short story 
by that experienced writer and editor, Ella Far- 
man Pratt; Hezekiah Butterworth’s ittle Sky 
High, a fascinating tale about a Japanese prince, 
who visited America incognito; How Dexter 
paid his Way, by Kate Upson Clark, whose 
hero is a bright, plucky boy, not too good to be 
teal; J# the Poverty Year, in which Marian 
Douglas tells the story of neighborly kindness 
in the terrible year of 1816; a characteristic 
story by J. L. Harbour, entitled Marcia and the 
Major ; and The Children of the Valley, by Har- 
riet Prescott Spofford, who has written of the 

ood times and interesting adventures of a 

appy, loving set of children. 


Books Received. 


From Little, Brown & Co., Boston. 
A) and down the Sands of Gold. By Mary Devereux. 
The Story ofa Little Poet. By Sophie C. Taylor. $1.20, 
Holly Berry and Mistletoe. By Mary Caroline Hyde. 8 


cents. 
pict Ae Legends and Folk-lore. By Samuel Adams 


e. $2.50. 
Teddy: Her Daughter. By Anna Chapin Ray. $1.20. 
Joy and Strength for the Pilgrim’s Day. By M. W. Tiles- 
‘on. 


From Ginn & Co., Boston. 
Roman Political Institutions. By Frank Frost Abbott. 
From Small, Maynard & Co., Boston. 
In the Shadow of the Black Pine. By A. G. Plympton. 


$1.50.% s 
The Round Rabbit. By Agnes Lee. $1.20, 
From LC. Page & Co., Boston. 
A History of American Art, By Sadakichi Hartmann. 


$4.00. 
Grand Opera in America. By Henry C. Lahee. $1.50. 
Little Pilgrimages gone the Men who have written 
Famous Books. By E. F. Harkins. $1.50. 
*Lias’s Wife. By Martha Baker Dunn. bore ’ 
A Book of Bible Conundrums. By Fred A. Wilson. 75 


cents. 
Divine and Moral Songs for Children. By Isaac Watts, 
D.D. 00. 


1.00. 
= From Cupples & Schoenhof, Boston. 
The Purity and Destiny of Modern Spiritualism. 


Thomas Bartlett Hall. 
f From Houghton, Miffiin & Co.. Boston. 
Within the Gates. By Elizabeth Stuart Phelps. $1.25. 
Riverside Biographical Series. Alexander Hamilton. By 
C. A. Conant. 65 cents. 
Washington Irving. By H. W. Boynton. 65 cents, 
Her Sixteenth Year. By Helen Dawes Brown. 1.00. 
As the Twigis Bent. By Susan Chenery. $1.00. 
From Thomas Y. Crowell & Co., New York, 
In the Poverty Year. ie Marian Douglas. ; 
Little Dick’s Son. By Kate Gannett Wells. 
Los iommpee of the Valley. By Harriet Prescott Spof- 
ford. 
Marcia and the Major. By J. L. Harbour. 
How Dexter paid his Way. By Kate Upson Clark. 
From G. P. Putnam's Sons, New York. 
The Soul of a Cat. By Margaret Benson. $1.25. 
he Marriage of Mr. Merivale. By. Cecil Headlam. 


$1.25. 
Royal Ro es. By Alberta Bancroft. $1.35. 
The Pasene and the Permanent in Pealeton 


By 


By Minot 
. Savage. 
Two Centuries of Christian Activity at Yale. 
From the Macmillan Compan: 


‘a New York. 
The Benefactress. By the author of “Elizabeth and her 
German Garden.” ; 
The Destruction of Ancient Rome. By Rodolfo Lan- 
ciani. 
From Frederick A. Stokes Company, New York. 
The Snow Baby. By Josephine D. Peary. $r.20. 
In the Fairyland of America, _ By Herbert Quick. $1.20. 
Urchins at the Pole. By Marie Overton Corbin and 
Charles Buxton Going. $1.00. 
From Johnston & Penny, West Newton, Pa, 
The Principles of Knowledge. By Rev. Johnston Estep 


Walter. 
From A.C. McClurg & Co,, Chicago. 
Swedish Fairy Tales. By Anna Wahlenberg. $r.00. 
' Margot. By Millicent E, Mann. §1,00, : 


The Christian Register 


By Minor J. Savacg, D.D., author 
with “Life beyond Death.”’ 


of religion which cannot pass away. 


Berlin. 


ready. 8vo, net $3.00. 


rian.”’—Christian World (England). 


THE PASSING AND THE PERMANENT 
IN RELIGION. 


Net $1.35. 


In this volume Dr. Savage has attempted to make clear the great, positive elements 
In distinguishing these from the transient things, he 
seeks to assure his readers that they need not be troubled by the necessary changes which 
are caused by our growth in the knowledge of truth. No really divine thing can be destroyed. 


WHAT IS CHRISTIANITY ? 


By ApoLtpH Harnack, Professor of Church History in the University of 
Translated by T. BAILEY SAUNDERs. 
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of “Life beyond Death.” 
(By mail $1.50.) 


Uniform 


Second printing nearly 


“Since Seeley’s ‘Ecce Homo,’ no book on the central theme of Christianity is likely 
to produce a greater impression than this latest work by the illustrious German histo- 


“We have said enough to show how simple and fresh, and at the same time deep and 
strong, is the thought in this book.... For its testimony to the power and person of Jesus 
and for its stimulating thought we commend it heartily.”—-Chrstian World (New York). 


G. P. PUTNAM’ 


NEW YORK & 
LONDON. 


S SONS, 


SUNDAY STORIES.|The Deeper Meanings 


BY 


Rey. HOWARD N. BROWN. 


“In this modest volume, Mr, Brown has brought to- 
gether a number of extracts from sermons preached to the 
children of the Brookline Sunday-school on various occa- 
sions. These selections were published more than twenty 

ears ago, and are now reprinted in response to a demand 

or them. The book is worthy of republication, The ser- 

mons are models of their kind. e language is direct 
and simple. The moral truths are presented with great 
clearness and attractiveness. Fact and imagination are 
mingled with the cunningness of a true artist. In short, 
the pill is so well disguised in jam that the reader is led to 
awallow it before he is aware of its presence. We also 
recommend this book as admirably adapted for Sunday 
reading aloud to children.” 


Price 75 Cents per Copy 


of the Untrartan Sunpay Scuoon Society, 25 Beacon 
Street, or of the publisher, 


GEO. H. ELLIS, 272 Congress Street, Boston. 


The Essential Man. 


A Monograph on Personal: Immortality 
in the Light of Reason. 


BY 


George Croswell Cressey, D.D. 


“It is essentially a wise book and a well-informed book, 
putting the reader in possession of the ripest thoughts 
concerning the great problem with which it deals. Its 
phrasing is singularly choice and keen, indicating exact 
thinking and a fine grasp of each thought as it arises in 
the steady flow of the argument.”—/okn Page Hofps, in 
“Light,” London. 

In “The Essential Man’’ Dr, Cressey has given an inter- 
esting and profitable study of a problem which can never 
grow old as long as man is what heis:... This little yol- 
ume is thoroughly modern in tone, absolutely clear, free 
from either traditionalism or pense and brings 
out better than any work of the same size which we know 
the fundamental facts disclosed by the modern study of 
mind and nature which lead to a rational assurance of a life 
to come. If one wished simply to sharpen his own philo- 
sophical thinking, he could hardly do better than to test 
it the clear propositions of this book.—7ke Hartford 


Seminary Record, 
Price 75 Cents. 


For sale by booksellers, or sent, postpaid, on receipt 
of price by : 
GEO. H. ELLIS, Publisher, 


272 OC ongressStreet, - - - Boston. 


FREDERIC A. HINCKLEY. 


ContTENTS: The Cost of the Divine Spark; 
The Poet-vision; Looking at Life through 
New Eyes; Rejoice, we Conquer! : 


Price 50 Cents. 


For sale by booksellers, or sent, posthbaid, on receipt 
o& brice by 


GEO. H. ELLIS, Publisher, 
272 Congress Street, - - = Boston. 


MESSAGES OF 
Faith, Hope, and Love. 


Selections for Every Day in the Year from 
the Writings of 


JAMES FREEMAN CLARKE. 


PRICE $1.00. 


For sale by booksellers, or sent, postpaid, om veceigt 
of price by 


GEO. H. ELLIS, Publisher, 
272 Congress Street, - - - Boston, 


Mr. CHADWICK’S SERMONS 


The Twenty-seventh Series of Mr, Chadwick’s Sermons 
is printing in the usual form for the season of 1901-1902 
Copies can be had for six cents each, the annual series for 
fifty cents, including postage of copies sent by mail. 


Now ready: 


1. The Crime that Failed. 
2, Conditional Immortality. 


GEO. H. ELLIS, Publisher, 
272 Congress Street - = - Boston 
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The Dome. 
Back to Gran’pa’s. 


I’m goin’ back down to gran’pa’s. 
I won't come back no more 

To hear remarks about myefeet 
A-muddyin’ up the floor. 

There's too much said about my clothes, 
The scoldin’s never done. 

I'm goin’ back down to gran’pa’s, 
Where a boy kin have some fun. 


I dug up half his garden 
A-gittin’ worms for bait; 

He said he used to like it 
When I laid abed so late; 

He said that pie was good for boys 
An’ candy made ’em grow. 

Ef I can’t go back to gran’pa’s, 
I'll turn pirate fust you know. 


He didn’t make me comb my hair 
But once or twice a week; 
He wasn’t watchin’ out fer words 
- T hadn't orter speak ; 
He told me stories "bout the war, 
An’ Injuns shot out West. 
Oh, I’m goin’ down to gran’pa’s, 
For he knows what boys like best. 
—Sheldon (Ia.) Sun. 


For the Christian Register. 


Uncle Isaac’s Visit. 


BY SYDNEY DAYRE. 


“Uncle Isaac is coming to spend a day with 
us the beginning of the week,” said mother to 
the boys. 

“J don’t think I remember him,” said Jack, 
the older one. 

“No, we have lived so long far away from our 
relatives that you have met very few of them. 
Now that we are near, you will become better 
acquainted.” 

“Ts he pleasant ?” asked Ikey. 

“Does he like boys?” asked the youngest 
boy. 

“He is very good and kind. But there is one 
thing I wish you to bear in mind. He is quite 
deaf, and, like many deaf people, is sensitive 
abont it. Of course, we want to be kind and 
polite to one who is so unfortunate as to have 
such an infirmity.” 

“Of course,” agreed the boys. 

“Tt is kind to speak loudly to deaf people, 
and to try to do it in a way which will lead 
them not to suspect that we are making an 
effort to do so.” 

“Yes, mother.” 

“I don’t know but it will be rather fun to 
shout a little, and not have anybody saying, 
‘Don’t be so noisy,’ ” said Ikey, with a mis- 
chievous smile. 

“J think I shall go and do my errands in town 
to-day,” said mother, “so that I need not go 
when your uncle is here.” 

This was at the early breakfast time. Half 
an hour later mother took the train for the city. 
Half an hour latera hack drove up to the 
gate. 

“Who's come?” The four boys gathered to 
see. A pleasant-faced gentleman stepped out 
of it, and approached them with a smile. 

“Are these the boys who belong here?” he 
asked. 

“Yes, sir,” said Jack. 

“JT am your uncle Isaac. 
not expecting me.” tne 

“Oh,” shouted Jack, at once spurring himself 
np to his duties as the oldest boy in mother’s 


“We live here. ” 
I think you were 
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absence. “Mother's away; but she’ll- come 
back to-night, and it’s no matter your being 
ahead of time, and we’re very glad to see 
you.” 

“Very,” screamed Ikey. 

“Won’t you come into the house ?” 

“Well,” said Uncle Isaac, “it is so pleasant 
I think I’ll sit here on the porch for a while, if 
you’ll show the driver where to put my grip.” 

Jack did so, and then returned to the porch, 
intent on being polite to his uncle. He found 
his brothers doing their best, with the same view, 
at the top of their voices. Uncle Isaac looked 
alittle nervously at Jack, but smiled, as he said: 

“My dear boys, do you always talk so 
loudly ?” 

“Oh, this is nothing,” said Jack, cheerfully, but 
rather at a loss what to say truthfully. “We 
always—I mean—most boys like to talk pretty 
loudly, you know.” 

“Perhaps we needn’t talk quite so loud,” said 
Ikey, a little under his natural tone, 

“Sh!” without turning his head to him. 
“Don’t you know what mother said about making 
sure?” 

“What is your name?” asked Uncle Isaac of 
Jack. 

“T’m Jack, and this is Ikey, and this is Ted,— 
Ted stutters, but he means well all the same,— 
and this is little Archie.” 

Uncle Isaac took a hand of each in a warm 
clasp. 

“J |-1-1-like him,” said Ted, in a low voice. 

“Do you suppose he ever tells stories ?” asked 
Archie, on the same key. 

“Looks as if he did,” said Jack. “We’ll ask 
him by and by.” 

“C-c-c-cause,” said Ted, “ke wouldn’t have to 
‘talk loud, you know.” . 

“Would you like the morning paper, Uncle 
Isaac ?” shrieked Jack, leaning toward him. 

“My dear boy,” said his uncle, drawing back a 
little, “do you think I’m deaf?” 

“Course not, uncle,” said Jack. “I mean— 
boys, what’d you mean by making so much noise? 
T'll bring the paper, sir,”— 

Uncle Isaac took it; and the boys lingered 
about, uncertain whether it would be polite to 
leave him to himself. 

“Makes it kind of hard when you're afraid 
you’re not loud enough and then you get too 
loud,” remarked Ikey, in his natural voice. 

“W-w-w-wonder how it s-seems not to hear,” 
said Ted. 

“Must be dreadful,” said Ikey. 

“Tt’s a puzzle to know just how you ought to 
pitch your voice,” said Jack, with a perplexed 
look. 

“Just loud enough for him to hear and just 
not loud enough for him to suspect you sus- 
pect,” said Ikey. ‘“He’s smiling at something 
he sees in the paper.” 

“He 1-1-l-looks awfully pleasant,” said Ted. 


“See here, boys,” said Jack, soberly. “I don’t | 


believe it’s just right of us to be talking this way 
about him.” 

“Wh-h-h-h-what’s the difference when he can’t 
hear ?” asked Ted. 

“Well, seems to me there is a difference. 
How’d we like it ourselves if we thought people 
were talking about us when we didn’t hear ?” 

“Tt does seem like talking behind one’s back,” 
admitted Ikey. “Kind of dishonorable.” 
“Q-o-o-r hitting a b-b-boy that’s smaller than 
you.” 4 

“Or being mean to a girl.” 

“Just so,” said Jack. “So now let’s quit it, 
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Whatever we say, we must say loud enough for 
him to hear, no matter what it is, And, when 
we get so we must have a rest, we must go some. 
where else.” 

As the morning advanced, Uncle Isaac devel- 
oped delightful powers as a story-teller. At the 
swing and at the croquet ground he was so 
entirely all that could be desired that the boys 
sometimes forgot that he was deaf, an unusually 
ear-splitting shout always suddenly following the 
awakened remembrance. 

Before lunch-time Jack took care to inform 
the girl who waited on the table as to Uncle 
Isaac’s infirmity. He glared savagely at her 
when, in speaking to the others, she lapsed into 
her usual tone. 

“Would I have to be screamin’ to all of ye’s?” 
she asked. 

“Shi” said Jack, sternly. “Would you be 
throwing it up to a poor deaf man that he’s 
deaf ?” : 

Uncle Isaac spent the greater part of the 
afternoon in his room, but toward evening 
joined the boys. Mother came home on a train 
an hour earlier than she had been expected, and 
appeared suddenly on the porch, where they 
were uniting in an effort to give their uncle a 
description of the last baseball game in which 
Jack and Ikey had participated. 

“Bless my heart, boys!” exclaimed mother, as 
she came around the corner of the house. “I 
could hear you half way to the station. Are all 
the boys in the neighborhood here? And what 
are you playing— Oh, my dear Isaac,” catching 
sight of him, “have you come, and without letting 
me know—and I away”’— 

“He’s been here all day, mother,” shrieked 
Ikey. 

“And he says we’ve been so entertaining he 
hasn’t missed you much,” chimed in Jack, in the 
same key, the other boys adding their voices to 
the din. 

“Boys, boys, let us have less noise,” said 
mother, raising a hand in caution, then going on 
with welcomes and inquiries in her natural tone, 

“Mother,” said Jack, lowering his a little, “do 
you forget that Uncle Isaac can’t hear unless 
you speak louder ?” 

“Why, what do you mean, Jack? Oh!”—a 
sudden expression of enlightenment spreading 
over her face. “Why my dear boys, this is not 
the Uncle Isaac who is deaf, whom I expected 
next week. Ae is your father’s sister’s husband; 
and this is my brother, whom I thought away out 
in California,—your own nearest, dearest uncle. 
And you have thought all day that he was deaf ?” 

As.she spoke, and as Uncle Isaac laughed 
heartily, a. look of dismay grew on mother’s 
face. Jack and the others were gazing at each 
other with looks of perturbed inquiry, which — 
seemed to mean, “Have we said anything we 
wish we. hadn’t ?” 

“Boys,” said mother, “you don’t mean to tell 
me—now, surely, you haven’t—said anything be- 
fore Uncle Isaac, believing him to be deaf, that 
you would not have said otherwise ?” 

The boys’ faces grew sober in anxious effort to 
recall the conversation in which Jack had*cau- 
tioned them against taking advantage of Uncle 
Isaac’s deafness, 

“I can easily answer for them there, Agnes,” 
said their uncle, laying a kindly hand on one 
and another of the drooping heads. “You 
need never be afraid of anything but what is ~ 
the very crown of honorable propriety in these 
boys of yours. They have been with me the 
most of the day, believing I could not hear 
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their natural speaking voices; and not one 
word has been said which was not dictated by 
the truest spirit of Christian gentlemen.” 

“Did you hear—did you hear him pile up 
the big fine talk in telling mother about us?” 
said Jack to Ikey, when the boys were by them- 
selves. 

‘And did you see © mother’s face shine when 
she kissed us ?” 

“T tell you what, boys,” said Jack, solemnly, 
“it’s always best to be all the nice things that he 
said,—open and honest and above board, and all 
that.” i 

“C-c-c-cause if you are sly and tricky, you’re 
likely to get caught at it, as we should have 
been to-day.” 

“No, not for that,” said Jack, “‘but because 
it’s so good to de honest and true all the way 
through, not just to seem so before folks.” 


The Origin of the Cat-tails. 


The Cat-tails were holding their annual convention 
Of all local clubs ; and they rustled and purred 

Of “heredity,” #Gendendios,”” “degeneration,” 
‘And similar themes, far too puzzling to word, 


Till one slender Tail of pronounced peccadilloes 
Spoke thus; ‘‘Madam Chairman, I’ve found out one 
thing. 
Cat-tails are evolved from the small Pussy Willows 
That lived round this swamp in the long-ago spring!”” 
—Sarah]. Day. 


The Story of a Pretty Pink 
Parachute. 


Sarah fastened the last bit of pink silk 
thread to the square of pink tissue paper, deftly 
knotted the four ends together, attached a little 
weight to keep it steady, and then held it aloft. 
There was a stiff breeze; and, as she let it go, 
it floated gayly across the yard. Victor and 
Festus sprang after it; but, as Victor’s legs were 
the longer, he. reached the spot where the 
parachute fluttered to the ground just an in- 
stant before Festus came up. 

*Tt’s lovely 1” he shouted back to Aunt Sarah, 
as he held it at arm’s length. 

His aunt smiled, and went indoors, while 
Victor let the parachute go on its second voy- 
age. 

“T want to fly it next time,” said Festus. 

“No, you are too little,” answered Victor, 
disentangling the silk threads. 

But Festus sent it off ; and up, up it went 
over the apple-tree. 

“Oh, dear!” fretted Victor. ‘Now you've 
made it go right where it’ll be spoiled.” 

They watched it breathlessly, for those 
gnarled branches had proved the ruin of more 
than one such toy. But it sailed along lazily 
till it was beyond the tree, and on and on, over 
the adjoining yard. The boys climbed the 
fence, but the parachute did not come down. 

“It is going into that elm!” cried Victor. 
But no, it skirted the branches safely; and the 
children drew a breath of relief. 

“Don’t you s’pose it'll ever come down?” 
asked Festus, sadly. 
“Course, ’twill. 
catch on that telegraph wire! 

past.” 

It went on and on, over houses and trees. 
At last, after several minutes, it seemed to go 
down far ahead, two streets away. 

Victor sighed. “We'll never find it!” ” he said. 
“That pretty parachute,” : 


There, now it’s going to 
No, it’s got 
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“Perhaps we can,” was the hopeful rejoinder. 
“Come, let’s ask mamma if we can go over on 
Salina Street.” Having obtained a desired 
permission, away they sped. 

“What’ll you do if a boy’s found it?” queried 
Festus. 

“Make him give it up, of course! It’s ours.” 

“Yes, if it’s a little boy,” reasoned Festus. 
“But what if it’s a big boy ?” 

“You don’t suppose I’m afraid of a big boy, 
do you? If he won’t give it to me, I'll fight 
him! I’m not going to let anybody trample on 
my rights!” 

But the way to the parachute was much farther 
than they had dreamed. Indeed, they were about 
to give up the search, when Festus spied some- 
thing pink between the trees. Then a moment’s 
walk brought them toa plain little house, in 
front of which was a small girl running up and 
down. She held a string attached to a pink 
parachute ! 

“It’s ours !” whispered Festus, excitedly. 

When the child saw them, she smiled. 

“Tsn’t my new balloon hice?” she asked. “It 
flew right down from the sky a few minutes ago! 
I think it came from one of the stars! Mamma’il 
tell me when she gets home. She has gone 
down town, and I was so lonesome till this 
pretty balloon came to keep me company. I 
was afraid it would fly away where I couldn’t 
catch it, so I tied a string to it. I got it out of 
mamma’s work-box. She always lets me have 
the pink strings, ’cause they’re so pretty. Don’t 
you want to fly my balloon?” she asked, her 
face dimpling with smiles. “You may, if you'll 
be very careful and not let go of the string.” 

The boys looked queerly at each other. 

“Thank you,” Victor said at last; “but we 
must go home. It is nearly dinner-time.” 

“Besides,” added Festus, “we’d rather see 
you fly it.” 

“Isn’t it pretty?” asked the child, as the boys 
eyed the parachute. 

“It is the prettiest one I ever saw!” said 
Victor, gallantly. 

“The very prettiest !” said Festus. 

“Come again some day,” invited the little one, 
courteously, as her callers moved down the 
street. Victor glanced at his brother. 

“You don’t care if I didn’t ask her for it, do 
you?” he questioned. 

“Course, I don’t! I’d care if youhad! Wasn’t 
she happy over it? And isn’t she the sweetest 
little girl? Why, I’m ’most glad it flew away !” 

And the surprising answer from Victor was, 
“So’m 1."—Emma C. Dowd, in Youth's Com- 
panion. 


A teacher was explaining to a little girl how 
the trees developed their foliage in the spring- 
time. “Ah, yes,” said the little miss, “I under- 
stand: they keep their summer clothes in their 
trunks !” 


Nellie was much interested in Aunt Mary’s 
chandelier when she went to the city to stay 
with her; and, when she went home, she ex- 
claimed, “‘O mother, Ido wish we had a place 
for our lamps to roost on, like Aunt Mary 
has!”—Sucred Heart Review. 
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Good News. 


Actumn. 


There is a beautiful spirit breathing now 

Its mellow richness on the clustered trees, 

And, from a beaker full of richest dyes, 
Pouring new glory on the autumn woods, 

And dipping in warm light the pillared clouds. 
Morn on the mountain, like a summer bird, 
Lifts up her purple wing, and in the vales 

The gentle wind, a sweet and passionate wooer, 
Kisses the blushing leaf, and stirs up life 
Within the solemn woods of ash deep-crimsoned, 
And silver beech, and maple yellow-leaved, 
Where autumn, like a faint old man, sits down 
By the wayside aweary. Through the trees 
The golden robin moves. The purple finch, 
That on wild cherry and red cedar feeds, 

A winter bird, comes with the plaintive whistle, 
And pecks by the witch-hazel, whilst aloud 
From cottage roofs the warbling bluebird sings, 
And merrily, with oft-repeated stroke, 

Sounds from the threshing-floor the busy flail. 


—H. W. Longfellow. 


The Yale Bi-Centennial. 


New Haven, October 24. 

For half the readers of this column, I think 

T could select no subject in this week of won- 
ders so interesting in itself as the remarkable 
celebration by Yale University here of its two 
hundredth anniversary. The eventful series of 
four days has now passed, leaving memories 
which may well survive for another century,— 
memories of eloquence, song, spectacle, his- 
tory, and poetry, such as cannot often be 
crowded into so short a time. To see stand- 
ing together on the platform, talking with each 
other, Dr. Martens, who has been called the 
“Chief Justice of Christendom,” Mr. Justice 
Fuller, who is the chief justice of the United 
States, and Joseph H. Choate, who at this 
Moment unites the two greatest states which 
are ruled by their people, — simply to see this 
is to see an historical picture. And, when to 
speak in a single detail, one sees the President 
of the United States in friendly conference 
with his old teacher, Prof. Charles E. Norton, 
why, he may be the darkest pessimist living, 
but he feels that there are hopes for the re- 
public. 
_ Every detail, whether of ceremony or hospi- 
tality, or prophecy or history, had been care- 
fully attended to. An immense attendance of 
guests from every continent—indeed, one would 
say from every state — assembled, enlarging in 
numbers with every day. Perfect weather 
crowned every moment, whether of the days 
or nights. And now that all is over, except 
in memory, no one finds anything to refer to 
which he would care to change. 

The scholarly, eloquent, and profound address 
of Mr. Justice Brewer will be preserved, remem- 
bered, and studied, not simply as a model of 
what such an occasion demands in form and 
method, but as a statement profound and to 
the last degree important of the principles on 
which education is founded, what colleges are 
for, what their dangers are in this time, and 
what their possibilities. We of the East have 
not had many opportunities to hear Judge 
Brewer. For one, I had the highest respect 
possible for his learning, and for the services, 
which cannot be overstated, which he has ren- 
dered to the Peace of Nations in International 
Law. But no one had told me that here is a 
man who knows how to address men in that per- 
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fect oratory which is so simple, so manly, and 


so direct that for the moment men do not know 
it is oratory, but which captures their attention, 
commands their assent, and sends them away 
better fitted for life and duty. His style of ad- 
dress is admirable. An occasional epigram is 
so vivid that you are sure it will live in history, 
as when he said yesterday that a true republic 
recognizes a Washington when it sees him, 
whether he were called George or Booker. 

I dare not say how many colleges would vent- 
ure to bring forward a Greek ode, set to music 
by their own professor of music, and sung by 
their own pupils. Not many. In this instance 
the ode, which is frankly modern in sentiment, 
is wholly classical in method. Many a scholar 
has already said that the choruses of Euripides 
seem curiously modern. But here the remark 
was verified, as hundreds of people who do not 
pretend to be scholars followed along the ex- 
pectations and the narrative of Prof. Goodell’s 
charming Greek hymn. One of the most distin- 
guished of American preachers once paid to the 
choir of our church this compliment, that for his 
thirty years in the pulpit he had never under- 
stood a word from any choir until he heard them 
sing. This compliment can be renewed, 
whether one speaks of the remarkable solos or 
of the choruses of the three hundred Yale boys 
who, under the lead of Mr. Parker, rendered 
his admirable music. 

As I said, however, or meant to say, he who 
has seen and heard the whole looks back with 
wonder and satisfaction rather to the sweep and 
purpose of the whole great ceremony than to 
this or that particular feature, however satis- 
factory. Thanks to the liberality of her princes, 
the university is now well housed. So well 
housed, indeed, that that might be said of her 
which was said of Mr. Osborn’s home, that it 
unites the elegances of a palace with the com- 
forts of a log cabin. Into well-fitted palaces 
she welcomed her sons from all the world. 
Nothing could be more agreeable than to see 
the meeting of old college friends after some 
friendly go-between had explained to them that 
Bill was still Bill and Tom was still Tom, 
though black hair was white as snow. I had 
long wished myself for the honor and pleasure 
of talking with Archbishop Ireland; but it was 
left to the friendly hospitality of the Yale pict- 
ure gallery to give me the opportunity. The 
rollicking, jolly procession of Monday evening 
brought together Pequot Indians and Conti- 
nental soldiers and sailors who might have 
stepped off the “Olympia” and Pilgrim Fathers 
in the well-ordered chaos of «a torchlight proces- 
sion. But this was only the type of four days 
in which you saw the head of a Japanese cabi- 
net shaking hands with an American admiral 
or a Russian diplomatist or a missionary fresh 
from Africa.. Those boys caught on to the lesson 
of the Centennial who bore along an illuminated 
globe as the symbol of their study, their motive, 
and their expectation. 

An old Harvard song written for some 
occasion when a college society had brought 
together Harvard and Yale boys states, some- 
what crudely, the popular distinction which 
the last century had settled down upon as 
marking. the difference between Harvard and 
Yale :— 


“When Harvard woke in woodland wild, 
Our dear New England’s first-born child 
(Before her she had nary one), 
The damsel tried to break away: 
Indeed, she proved a little gay 
Or latitudinarian. 
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“The dear old mother did not flout: _ 
She never thought to scold or spite her 
The only thing she cared about 
Was that, when sister Yale came out, 
She should be laced a little tighter.” 


Such would have been the joke in 1860. But 
it should be remembered now, and has been 
remembered here, that in the beginning it was 
not so. In a valuable paper which Judge Al- 
drich wrote more than twenty years ago, he 
called attention to the work which the young 
Samuel Johnson and his coadjutors did for Yale 
in the first quarter-century of her life when they 
introduced into her curriculum the transcendent- 
alism of her time. Till Samuel Johnson took 
the helm, she had been satisfied with the 
Ptolemaic theory of astronomy. Under his lead 
this had to give way. The relics of Aristotelian 
philosophizing, whether in matters of physics or 
the intellect, were, under his reign, displaced by 
the daring heresies of Locke and of Newton. 
It pleases us to speak of Locke’s “Human Under- 
standing” as a fossil of the past; but, when it was 
introduced at Yale, at least as early as 1740, it _ 
was a transcendental firebrand. And Judge Al- 
drich tells us that it was not until 1790 that the 
graver conservatism of Harvard was willing to 
play with such fireballs. 

I have observed, in what is a matter of family 
history, that somewhere in the sixties, say in 
1768: or 1769, Nathan Hale, then an under- 
graduate in Yale College, acted a leading part 
in the “Beggar’s Opera,” then new to the stage, in 
the presence of the president and faculty of 
Yale College. I feel quite sure that the under- 
graduates of Cambridge of those years would 
not have been permitted thus to anticipate our 
Hasty Puddings of to-day. And that single de- 
tail shows that at that time Yale was laced no 
tighter than her sister. The fact that on Wednes- 
day the central festival of the Festival was 
held in the Hyperion Theatre seems to show 
that Connecticut has worked bravely through 
her prejudice against the theatre. 

If the college celebrated her first centennial, 
I do not know. It was in the year when most 
of her sons thought that the country was going 
to ruin because Thomas Jefferson, by the turn 
of a hair, was made president. But the King of 
kings had ordered that in this country the 
people should govern, and that their magistrates 
should serve. The American people meant that 
to-morrow should be better than to-day, and that 
their children should be stronger, better, wiser, 
and happier than their fathers. In this inten- 
tion they succeeded. No Jefferson could set 
them back. ; 

In October, 1801, the exports from America 
to the rest of the world were but a petty fraction 
in the world’s commerce. But before ten years 
were ower, one American product supplied the 
necessities of England, and paid for all our pur- 
chases in Europe. The South produced it, and 
the North carried it. It was not fostered by 
legislation. Cabinets and presidents did not 
know what was going on; but, in face of their 
ignorance, all commerce was revolutionized, and 
America became, to her own surprise, an all-im- 
portant factor in the business of nations. - 

She owed this triumph to the genius of a 
young graduate of Yale College and indirectly 
to the education she had given him. Eli Whit- 
ney, who had gone to Georgia to be a tutor 
solved for the State of Georgia, and so for the 
United States, the mechanical problem for the 
solution of which the world was waiting. 

One could not pass through the palaces in 
which Yale is housed to-day, without remem- 
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bering how directly New England owes her 
wealth of to-day, and the country its commer- 
cial prosperity, to the genius: and energy of 
that young man. EDWARD E. HALE. 


The Sunday School Society. 


Ideal conditions attended the autumn meeting 
of the Unitarian Sunday School Society held in 
Plymouth on Wednesday and Thursday of last 
week. The superb weather and the historic 
town were an inspiration of themselves ; and the 
fine attendance, the cordial welcome from Mr. 
Cuckson and his friendly parish, the earnest 
speakers, and, more than all else, the general 
spirit felt in each one of the sessions and in the 
intervals between, made the occasion as enjoy- 
able and promising as those who worked hardest 
for its success could possibly desire. It wasa 
meeting characterized less by sudden outbreaks 
of enthusiasm than by a steadiness of aim and 
purpose, evident from beginning toend. There 
was absolutely not one note of discouragement. 
It was taken for granted that the Sunday-school 
is here to stay, that people are gradually coming 
to recognize its place, and that the opportunity it 
offers and the duties it imposes are full of joyous 
promise. Mr. Horton declared in the annual 
report his conviction that the Sunday-school is 
not only related to the largest phases of modern 
life, but destined to deal during the twentieth 
century with civilization as a whole, letting the 
word stand for the outcome of the many agen- 
cies which lead human kind on to gentler man- 
ners, kindlier deeds, and nobler customs; and 
the tenor of the meetings must have confirmed 
his confidence. 

The illness of Rev. Thomas R. Slicer made 
necessary a change in the programme; and Rev. 
S. M. Crothers, instead of speaking on Thurs- 
day morning, as announced, delivered the ser- 
mon on Wednesday evening. After a full re- 
ligious service, conducted by Rev. John W. 
Austin of Dedham and Rev. John Cuckson, Mr. 
Crothers spoke on the relation of religious 
education to natural law, seeing that, if our work 
is to be permanent, it must be rooted in reality. 
Taking Rousseau, Walt Whitman, and Rud- 
yard Kipling as representatives of the three 
ways in which modern men have conceived of 
nature and desired to approach it, he compared 
their positions, and showed that we must learn a 


. truer conception of nature, one that has a place 


for our hearts’ love, moral ideals, and spiritual 
purposes. To this end the greatest literature of 
the nineteenth century is a main help. Without 
teaching theology, one can stir a child’s spirit 
and awaken his enthusiasms, touching reality at 
every step of his religious education. 

The beautiful Plymouth church, suggestive in 
every detail of the noble place which it holds in 
our national as well as in our religious history, 
was bright with flowers and autumn leaves as 
we entered it out of the sunshine on Thursday 
morning. The devotional service with which 
the day began was surprisingly well attended, 
considering the attractions which might have 
delayed the delegates on their way to the 
church. Rev. John Cuckson spoke with force 
and eloquence about the spontaneous beauty 
and naturalness of the religious life in children, 
and of their capability for all that ought to fol- 
low from its acceptance. Mr. Phalen and Mr. 
Bulkeley spoke briefly in appreciation of Mr. 
Cuckson’s thought, and emphasized anew his 
belief that, if we are to teach religion to children, 


we must be inspired by it ourselves. 
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Rev, Edward A. Horton, president of the 
society, opened the business session of the day 
by seconding the welcome already extended 
to delegates in the homes of Plymouth peo- 
ple. 

His report for the directors appeared in full in 
the last number of the Christian Register. It 
was distinguished by the undaunted optimism 
which belongs by right to the leader in a move- 
ment like this, but the optimism was supported 
by facts and reasoning that justify it. The re- 
port of the treasurer, Mr. Richard C. Humpheys, 
showed receipts of $15,174.48, with a present bal- 
ance in the treasury of $973.26 and all bills paid. 
After the brief business session a twenty-minute 
address was given by Rev. George W. Kent of 
Providence, who spoke on “The Life of a Class.” 
He pictured the average Sunday-school Class 
of boys, lively, impatient; “yet even with you as 
teacher,” he went on, “powerless to enforce 
discipline, with no genius of your own to help 
you out,” the influence of that class is some- 
thing to thrill the soul in after years. “Be your 
best, and the children will idealize it and make 
of your feeble candle-light a glowing star!” 
Mr. Kent even found a moderate amount of dis- 
order rather the sign of healthy life in the class 
than the signal for groaning and discourage- 
ment. A little woman next to me whispered: 
“Now I’m going back to my class, and I really 
never will let myself be discouraged again. “I’ve 
had my boys for seven years now, and some- 
times it seems as if I hadn’t done them a bit of 
good; but I will never despair after this talk.” 
Mr. Kent varied his admirable reasoning with 
telling illustrations of the very influence he de- 
sired his hearers to believe in; and his con- 
clusion, that a teacher might be a poor instruc- 
tor, a bad disciplinarian, and yet, if she had a 
loving, faithful heart and genuine stick-to-itive- 
ness, she would justify her calling and make her 
re-election sure, was greeted with warm ap- 
plause. 

Mrs. Mary P. Wells Smith of Greenfield had 
a congenial subject in “Children’s Literature,” 
and treated it with the wisdom of theory based 
on experience. The fact that children, who 
have thoroughly enjoyed generous measures of 
Scott, Longfellow, Tennyson, the “Pilgrim’s 
Progress,” the Bible stories, etc.,as almost their 
earliest reading, turn naturally later to stories 
about boys and girls like themselves, is one that 
has often gone unrecognized. Mrs. Smith’s in- 
teresting talk about the various kinds of books 
for children left the clearly defined impression 
that a mother or teacher must not give a child 
what she, if sensible and youthful-hearted, has 
not read and enjoyed herself. 

Rev. John H. Applebee of West Roxbury 
prefaced his address upon “Laying Foundations” 
by apt reference to the sermon preached in this 
place by history on this subject; and he pleaded 
for the hard, unrecognized work demanded of 
pioneers in thought or life. We must begin at 
the beginning, finding in the human soul our 
material for laying the foundations of life. 
He illustrated by comparisons and anecdotes 
the high call of the work and the untold worth 
of its results. 

Mr. Cuckson’s invitation to the delegates and 
members to share in the tempting collation pre- 
pared by hospitable Plymouth friends was read- 
ily obeyed; and nearly four hundred people were 
generously served in most friendly fashion at a 
hall in the neighborhood of the church, and 
the opportunity of social intercourse enjoyed. 

On reassembling, the remaining business 
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of the day was quickly transacted. The elec- 
tion of officers resulted in the choice of the 
following: Rev. E. A. Horton, president; Mr. 
C. A. Murdock of San Francisco and Rev. 
A. M. Lord, vice-presidents: Miss Louisa P. 
Parker, clerk; Mr. R. C. Humphreys, treasurer; 
directors, Mrs. Kate Gannett Wells, Rev. 
Thomas R. Slicer, Rev. William H. Pulsford, 
Rev. Henry T. Secrist, and Rev. Richard W. 
Boynton. 

The members of the board now filling unex- 
pired terms are: Mrs. J. A. Beatley, Rev. O. J. 
Fairfield, Mr. E. J. Lewis, Jr., Miss Henrietta 
Prescott, Rev. Charles T. Billings, Mr. Albert 
Scheible, Rev. A. S. Garver, Mrs. J. C. Jaynes, 
Mrs. George Keyes, and Miss A. L. Higgins. 

Mr. Bulkeley, chairman of a committee ap- 
pointed a year ago, reported adversely concern- 
ing a present change of name of the society, 
but recommended that the subject be not al- 
lowed to drop. 

Rev, Thomas Van Ness illustrated his sub- 
ject, “How Best to teach Children our Faith,” 
by an object-lesson, imagining that he had 
before him the typical class of boys and making 
use of the blackboard. It was a vivid setting 
forth of the way to gain eager attention from the 
scholars and to develop their interest. The five 
points of Unitarian faith are thus made clear as 
crystal to the child’s mind, and the exposition 
was especially suggestive in its gradual and ef. 
fective leading up to the idea of personal re- 
sponsibility in the matter of faith and duty. 

Mr. Wallace C. Boyden, principal of the 
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Boston Normal School, omitted the brilliant 
introduction to his address which he assured the 
audience he had prepared, and plunged at once 
into his subject, “Some of the Essentials in 
Education.” To meet the demands of the 
present time, which presents grave problems 
even to the professed optimist, he found the 
first need of education to be the teaching of 
right ideals of life, making children familiar 
with noble characters, and showing that public 
service is perfectly compatible with private 
nobility and purity of life. That the teacher 
should know well and sympathize with his 
pupils is the second essential, since one never 
finds the average boy in his own class, but always 
the extraordinary boy with special needs. And 
parents, he urged, should seek a _ closer 
companionship with their children. As the 
third essential, children should be given work to 
do in the field of moral responsibility. It was a 
clear and valuable address, directed to definite 
ends. 

It was so near train time when Rev. Frank 
O. Hall rose to speak that he ignored the ad- 
dress he had expected to make, and spoke in- 
stead on the present outlook for a certain co- 
operation between the Universalist church, of 
which he is a minister, and the Unitarian church, 
as indicated in the recent conference of the Uni- 
veralists at Buffalo. The audience manifested 
by an eager vote its desire to hear all that Mr. 
Hall was willing to say, even if it involved the 
missing of the afternoon train; and his words 
were received with the most cordial interest and 
appreciation. He told us of the nearly unani- 
mous passing of the resolution recommending 
the formation of a joint committee from the 
two bodies and of the generous, friendly sym- 
pathy of those whose aims and hopes run par- 
allel to our own. Perhaps the warmth of the 
response may make Dr. Atwood’s characteriza- 
tion of Unitarians in the current number of the 
Universalist Leader amusing rather than irritat- 
ing to those that were present. 

After giving appreciative thanks to the Plym. 
outh friends for their gracious and lovely 
hospitality, as well as to the essayists and 
speakers, the meeting was adjourned; and the 
Sunday School Society had added another to its 
long list of memorable autumn gatherings. 

E. E. M. 


The Prospect Hill School. 


After thirty-three years of conscientious and 
productive work in the education of girls the 
Prospect Hill School at Greenfield, Mass., has 
reached a point where those most actively con- 
cerned in its responsibilities feel that an appeal 
must be made to give it a substantial and per- 
manent support in its work. F 

The school has no general endowment. The 
providing of proper educational equipment, the 
maintenance of a teaching force of high order, 
together with the usual running expenses of 
such an institution, and the furnishing and re- 
pair of its buildings, demand an income to the 
supply of which tuition fees are inadequate. 
Such is, and always must be, the case of any 
school or college of valuable educational in- 
fluence. 

At the National Conference of Unitarian and 
Other Christian Churches held at Saratoga, 
September 23-27, the following resolution, ear- 
nestly recommended by the Business Committee, 
was unanimously adopted :— 
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Resolved, That the Prospect Hill School for girls, an 
institution located in Greenfield, Mass., incorporated 
under the laws of that State, and under the control of the 
American Unitarian Association, and holding property in 
trust for educational purposes and for that Association, 
founded and fostered with unremitting care by the late 
Rev. John F. Moors, D.D., is indorsed by the National 
Conference as being in every way worthy the patronage of 
Unitarian parents, and the gifts of generous persons inter- 
ested in promoting the higher education of girls under non- 
sectarian influences. And the Conference urges that a 
suitable endowment fund be raised to enable the school 
better to carry on its valuable work. 


The Prospect Hill School has, from its brill- 
iant beginning under Miss Lo's R. Wright, 
through’ its years of earnest endeavor under 
Rev. James C. Parsons and other principals, up 
to the present time, done much good.work. It 
has given instruction to hundreds of students, 
all of whom owe to it. some benefit, and not a 
few of whom are now engaged in work which is 
making them famous. It is now in a position 
to do better work than ever before, but it is 
hampered by lack of means. An endowment 
fund of $50,000 is needed to enable it to carry 
out the wishes of its friends. 

Will not those whose generous thought turns 
to the education of the daughters of Unitarian 
households remember now a school which has 
worked for thirty-three years, and which seeks 
only to do broader and better work in the 
future ? 

Should any one desire to give a certain sum 
in memory of some friend, such sum will be 
held as a separate fund, designated by such 
name as the donor may desire. _ 

Subscription blanks are available, which may 
be returned to Mr. Joseph W. Stevens, treas- 
urer of the board of trustees, Greenfield, Mass. 


At the Episcopal Convention. 


We cut from the Churchman a frank and 
rather humorous report of a missionary meeting 
held during the recent session of the Episcopal 
Convention at San Francisco: — 

“Interest in the proposed new missionary con- 
stitution drew together rather more than half the 
bishops and deputies, and a considerable femi- 
nine audience. The energetic and admirable 
chairmanship of Bishop Doane could neither 
check nor efficiently direct the futile stream of 
talk; and perhaps he took an ironical pleasure, 
in deference to criticism of his action at Wash- 
ington, in not shutting it off altogether. Oratory 
in tired waves, vainly breaking, rose and fell. 
On each crest was praise, often fulsome, for the 
Board and its secretary. In each was a demand 
for apportionment and a vague dissatisfaction. 
The conclusion was foregone since Thursday. 
The missionary constitution was referred back 
to the Committee of Fifteen to report to the 
next Convention. Noteworthy in the exchange 
of opinions was a very picturesque description 
by Mr. Hopkins of Chicago of the position of 
a parish priest, and how apportionment would 
help him. Most effective of other addresses 
was Bishop McVickar’s humorous allaying of 
panic and telling plea for apportionment, that 
would result in emulation of spontaneous benefi- 
cence. Later he offered and carried a:resolu- 
tion authorizing and directing the Managers to 
apply apportionment as far as practicable, and 
make the standard of their effort $1,000,000, 
This brought Bishop Taylor to his feet with an 
assertion that we could easily make it $1,500,000, 
but the figures he quoted to prove it showed 
primary ignorance of the method of stating mis- 
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sionary statistics. No one corrected him, how- 
ever,—such divinity hedges the episcopate. The — 
Chair, having conducted the conversation thus 
far with inexhaustible patience, now tried to get 
a hearing for Bishop Rowe; but Bishop Nelson 
thought it better to present a lengthy report on 
field secretaries. Bishop Nichols approved. 
Bishop Brewer said, if the bishop were not the 
local secretary of the Board, apportionment 
would fail. Then Bishop Doane seized on a 
pause to call Bishop Rowe, but he had departed. 
So he called on Bishop Hare, who showed us a 
cane given him by a Christian Sioux, and in 
three minutes drew from it an exquisite object- 
lesson, and had the grace to leave it unmarred. 
Then Bishop Tuttle, with contagious enthusi- 
asm, offered what he called some things to 
warm us up; and Mr. Prince of New Mexico 
rose to explain to a House, weary with eight 
hours of talk that day, that, of the 4,700 non- 
contributing parishes, only 230 had more than a _ 
hundred communicants. Then the Board of 
Missions adjourned.” 


Rev. Jasper L. Douthit. 


The sixty-seventh anniversary of the birth of 
Rey. Jasper L. Douthit, a man who is perhaps as 
wellknown as any man in the State, was cele- 
brated by a large company of the relatives and 
friends with a gathering at the Springs for a 
regular old-fashioned picnic dinner. The day 
was spent in heart-to-heart talks and reminis- 
cences; and Miss Winifred Douthit entertained, 
as she so well can, with some of her matchless 
recitations. The oldest guest present was Isaac 
Helton, who will soon be eighty-two years old, 
and who has lived on land adjoining the Springs 
since three years before the birth of Mr. 
Douthit. 

Jasper L. Douthit was born on a farm within 
a short distance of Lithia Springs, Oct. 10, 1834; 
and has been clearly identified with Shelby 
County history almost ever since. His has been 
an eventful life, and at times its course has been 
anything but a smooth one. By his pronounced 
views as a temperance advocate, winning for 
himself the epithet of “prohibition crank,” and 
by his zeal as an Abolitionist, as well as by “tak- 
ing the enrolment,” Mr. Douthit won the in- 
tense hatred of many who were opposed to him, 
and particularly of the Knights of the Golden 
Circle; and his life was threatened and even 
sought. This was in the troublous days of the 
Civil War, and when that unpleasantness was 
impending. But his life was to be spared for 
many years of noble work; and he still lives, 
going about doing good. 

On the 2d of November, 1857, Mr. Douthit 
was married to Miss Emily Lovell at East Ab- 
ingdon (now Rockland), Mass. Of this woman, 
who still shares his heart and labors, we quote 
Mr. Douthit’s own words from his “Personal 
History” in the “History of Shelby County,” 
recently published. He says: “To this woman, 
under God, I owe most of what I have been and 
what I have done of good for forty-three years.” 
And, coming from the heart of a man‘ whose 
life has been crowned with so much of good as 
that of Jasper L. Douthit, these are indeed high 
words of praise. 

Mr. Douthit has his enemies. All good men 
have. But there is no man but who will admit 
that the life of this man has been influential for 
good and has helped very materially in placing 
Shelby County ona higher planée.—Shelby County 
Leader. 
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Young People’s Religious 
Tnion. 


NOTES. 


The Holiday Fair for which we have planned 
so long will now come off in a very few days. 
Remember the dates and hours. November 6 
from 2 P.M. to 10 P.M. and November 7 from 10 
A.M.to 10 P.M. We hope all our friends will 
attend, and encourage us by their presence. 

Once more let us remind those who have 
contributions for us to send them to Miss Jennie 
G. Moseley, 132 Commonwealth Avenue, Boston, 
as soon as convenient. 

A special business meeting of the Union was 
held in the Second Church Chapel, Copley 
Square, Boston, October 25, at 7.30 P.M. Forty- 
eight delegates were present, representing three 
States and twenty-three unions. This meeting 
was called, after much conference of the Finance 
Committee with the board of directors of the 
National Union, for a free and frank discussion 
of the financial condition of the National Union. 

Blanks sent to the unions recently, containing 


- questions along the line of interest in, knowl- 


edge of, and willingness to support the National 
Union, caused the executive board to feel that, 
while there is much willingness on the part of 
single unions to help the central. organization, 
there is also a lamentable ignorance as to the 
financial needs, and also the actual work of that 
body. Therefore, Mr. Atherton, in opening the 
meeting, gave a most clear and concise account 
of the detail work of the National Union, of its 
missionary work, and of the great opportunities 
within its reach if it only had a proper financial 
backing. Mr. Edward C. Bradlee followed 
witha carefully prepared and itemized list of 
figures, showing the present inadequate support 
of the unions of the National Union’s necessary 
running expenses. 

A general discussion ensued, and the sense of 
the meeting seemed to be loyalty to the National 
Union and willingness to rise to the. occasion 
when the need is realized. The meeting was 
altogether a hopeful one; and, if a delegate from 
each union represented carries a report to his 
home societies, twenty-three unions will, we hope, 
be more than ever enthusiastic over the work 
given them to do. 

A full account of this meeting will appear in 
our November issue of the Monthly Report. 


TOPICS, 


Topic for November 10, “Neighborhood Du- 
ties.” Luke x. 29-37; Gal. vi. 9, Io. 


QUOTATIONS. 


“Men were born for the sake of men, that 
each should assist the other.”—Cicero. 


“Ground in yonder social mill, 
We rub each other’s angles down.” 
; —Tennyson. 


NEIGHBORHOOD DUTIEs. 


BY REV. JOHN H. APPLEBEE, 


Thomas Carlyle, inhis essay on Robert Burns, 
has said that he would like to preach a sermon 
to poets on the “Duty of Staying at Home.” 
Perhaps such a sermon would not do any of us 
much harm. To most people the familiar is the 
commonplace. The Golden Age is some time 
in the past. Heaven is to be some time in the 
future. The field of labor just beyond is always 
more full of opportunity than the field wherein 
we stand. Some day perhaps we shall come to 
understand that the Golden Age is now, that 
heaven is®here, that the field of our own 
labor is blossoming with richest opportunity. 
The nearest duty is the divinest. The labor 
that is ready to my hand is God’s work. 

The poorest life is rich in opportunity. The 
noblest soul will ask nothing of the universe but 
an opportunity to do something. - “What can I 


do?” is, after all, the fundamental question -for 
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youth starting out in life. “The universe has 
poured itself into me, that I may be made strong. 
Now what return can I make?” Not “What 
could I do if I were some one else somewhere 
else?” but “What can I do where I am?” “I 
would IF” accomplishes nothing in the world. 
“I will BECAUSE” is mighty in its work. To 
do something ‘to make the world better and more 
beautiful is man’s divine privilege. Where it is 
done is the holy temple of God’s worship. The 
place of its doing is here, and the time of it is 
now. 

“The wise man,” says Francis Bacon, “will 
make more opportunities than he finds.” We 
lose time looking for opportunities. He who 
looks for them will ‘never find them. The tools 
for our labor are round about us. The most 
efficient tool is the soul that we are. Oppor- 
tunity grows with the power to use it. Said 
King Alfred: “Power is never good unless he be 
good that has it. You need not be solicitous 
about power, nor strive after it. If you be wise 
and good, it will follow you.” My field of labor 
may be small, my neighborhood duties seemingly 
commonplace. Then the best way for me to 
prove myself worthy of a larger field is by tilling 
well the field that I have. I shall never prove it 
by seeking the field, There is no more pitiful 
sight in the world than a little man in a large 
opportunity. There is no more noble sight than 
a large man making a small opportunity great. 

It is a humble thing, this doing of the nearest 
duty. Yet it is divine. We owe it to the com- 
munity in which we live that we shall give it our 
best service. Charity begins at home, and patri- 
otism begins there. It is not enough that I 
should be ready to give my life for my country in 
some great need. “So nigh is grandeur to our 
dust” that hundreds of thousands are ready to do 
that. This is the heroism of common folk. I 
must also be ready to give myself to my neigh- 
borhood in the fulfilment of its unheroic duties. 
I have comparatively little to do with the politics 
in Washington, perhaps. I have a great deal to 
do with the politics of the neighborhood in 
which I live,—its streets, its schools, its purity. 
It is on the fulfilment of neighborhood duties 
that a successful democracy depends. Keep the 
ward ¢lean, and the city and state and nation 
will take care of themselves. The privileges 
of freedom become the responsibilities of free- 
dom. My citizenship is not a cheap thing to be 
held without effort. It is a dear thing, to be 
valued for the effort it costs. 

The essence of the social settlement is just 
this faithfulness to neighborhood duties. “Here 
is a dark spot in the city, then I will make it my 
neighborhood and bring light into it.’ The 
influence is not added from without. It grows 
from the neighborhood’s needs and the awak- 
ened sense of responsibility in the neighbors. 
What can one soul do? Ask Jane Addams of 
Chicago. 

It has been said of Unitarianism that it means 
cleaner streets, better schooi-houses, more play- 
grounds in the city’s slums. Perhaps that is the 
highest compliment that has been paid to Uni 
tarianism. This is the Father’s business. It is 
the business of religion to make a heaven here 
onearth. Every citizen should be the centre of 
influence and power for the bettering of the 
neighborhood in which he lives. The honor of 
our city, our state, our nation, is in our hands. 
Let us see to it that it is not sullied. 


The Sunday School. 


The annual meeting of the Unitarian Sunday 
School Society at Plymouth, Mass., last week 
wasasuccess. An account of what was done 
will be found in another part of the Register. 
Hospitality was lavish, the addresses were ex- 
cellent, weather favorable, and the gathering 
large. 


. How to handle the Old Testament Bible 
stories is always a serious question for parents 
and teachers. The Sunday School Society has 
published various helps, such as Mrs. Jaynes’s 
pictorial leaflets on “Old Testament Narra: 
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tives,” also Dr. Lyon’s treatment of them, also 
Miss Lawford’s “Bible Stories for Little Folks.” 
I am glad to see that Mr. Walter L. Sheldon, 
lecturer of the Ethical Society of St. Louis, 
has undertaken to tell these stories over again 
for the young. His first instalment was in 
Unity for October 17, on “The Garden of 
Eden.” I call attention to Mr. Sheldon’s pro- 
posed course, which will appear in successive 
numbers of Unzty, believing that there are many 
teachers and parents who may wish to avail 


November Weddings 


Intending purchasers of fine Porcelain 
and Cut Glass will find extensive ex- 
hibits of the best things to be seen in 
this. line. : 
Rich Cut Crystal Glass in sets or 

single pieces. 

Rich Cut Color and Gold Glass. 


Porcelain Plates in single dozen, $5 
up to $175. 


Jardinieres and Pedestals, from the 
small to the large and very large 
palm pots. 

Dinner Sets, from the ordinary up to. 
the most valuable. 

In this department will be seen an 
extensive variety to choose from, includ- 
ing all the grades from the Cottage 
Dinner Set up to the costly Porcelain 
Services; and most of them, being stock 
patterns, can be matched for years to 
come,—an advantage appreciated by 
experienced housekeepers. 


Old Blue Delft Plaques. 
Vienna Porcelain Paintings. 
China Chocolate Sets. 
Umbrella Holders. 
Guest-room Water Sets. 
Sideboard Flagons. 
Flower Vases. 
Odd Sideboard Pitchers, with mot- 
toes, from the ordinary up to the 
costly specimens. 

Hotel and Club Department (stock 
pattern) room 4th floor. 

Visitors will find in the Dinner Set 
dept., the Glass dept. and the Art 
Pottery rooms attractive specimens. 

Matchings to cut glass made to 
order. - ‘ 

In the newly enlarged Glass dept. 
(second floor) will be seen the’ best 
products of both American and foreign 
Glass Houses. New tall ‘altar vases 
for churches always on hand. 


Jones, McDuffee & Stratton Co, 


CHINA, GLASS, AND LAMPS 


(Seven Floors) 


120 Franklin, cor. Federal St. 
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themselves of this material. The Unitarian 
Sunday School Society has published half-tone 
pictures on the Old Testament which might be 
very well used in conjunction with these les- 
sons. 


Rey. Jenkin Lloyd Jones has an editorial in a 
recent number of Um:zty with this title, Sunday- 
school Work not Necessarily Difficult. “There is 
all the more force in Mr. Jones’s plea because he 
has greatly stood for careful schemes of studyin 
the Sunday-school. He has always urged the 
necessity of knowledge, modern scholarhip and 
modern methods. Bnt he can see all round this 
subject. In this case, “having often pleaded for 
the Sunday-school at its maximum, we now plead 
for it at its minimum.” He sets forth the possi- 
bility of simple services, devout prayers, central 
truth-teaching as being far better than nothing. 
To all this I gladly give approbation. Wiser to 
have a Sunday-school at its minimum than not 
to have any Sunday-school at all. Let not too 
much self-distrust, severe standards, or self- 
comfort, slacken the efforts in this direction. 


At the Iowa Association of Unitarian Churches 
held in Davenport our faithful Sunday-school 
worker, Rev. Richard M. Boynton of St. Paul, 
read an interesting paper on the Sunday-school. 
He adopted somewhat President G. Stanley 
Hall’s ideas, but applied them in his own way. 
Mr. Boynton, like Mr. Jones, gives encourage- 
ment for a Sunday-school at its minimum: 
“Sympathy is the prime necessity in the teacher, 
—not learning so much as earnestness and sin- 
cerity.” 


The new Sunday-school Record Book and 
the mew Sunday-school Class Book have been 
received. They will be found a great improve- 
ment on the old style. A year’s attendance 
from September to September can be seen at a 
glance. Everything is simplified and the form is 
in good taste. It is the first time the Uni- 
tarian Sunday School Society has undertaken to 
publish anything of the kind, and the result 
comes through a special committee selected 
for this purpose. The record for the whole 
Sunday-school is intended for two years, and 
the Class Book is also for two years. Where a 
Sunday-school is small, the time would naturall 
bedoubled. Price of the Sunday-school Record, 
bound in stiff covers, $1.00. Price of the Sunday- 
school Class Book, flexible covers, 10 cents a 
copy, or $1.00 per dozen. These are the prices 
charged for the books heretofore used, which 
are much smaller and less satisfactory. 


The new list of Sunday-school superintendents 
is in preparation. Will the ministers of our 
churches oblige the Unitarian Sunday School 
Society by a prompt and careful attention to the 
request which has been mailed to them? They 
have been asked to return at once a revised list 
of last year’s Sunday-school officers. 

Epwarp A. Horton. 


Religious Intelligence. 


Meetings. 

The next meeting of the Association of Min- 
isters in and about Cambridge will be held with 
Rev. Mr. Pratt on Monday, November 4. 
Luncheon at 1 o’clock. Train leaves Boston 
at 12.03. Hilary Bygrave, Scribe. 

te 


The regular meeting of the Suffolk and Nor- 
folk Branches of the Women’s National Alli- 
ance will be held at 25 Beacon Street, Boston, 
on Monday, November 4, at 11 o’clock. Offi- 
cers of other Branches are cordially invited. 


The Boston Ministers’ Monday Club will meet 
at 25 Beacon Street, at 10.30 A.M., on November 
4. Rev. Oliver J. Fairfield will preside. Mr. 
Francis E. Abbot of Cambridge will speak on 
“The Rights of the Intellect in Religion.” The 
public is invited to attend. 


The South Middlesex Unitarian Women’s 
Alliance Branches will meet Thursday, Novem- 
ber 7, at If A.M., at the Unitarian Building, 25 
Beacon Street, Boston, Brief reports are ex- 
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pected from the secretary of each branch. 
Speaker, Miss L. Freeman Clarke. Subject, 
“Alliance Work.” 


The Worcester Association.—The next 
meeting will be held with Rev. Lewis G. Wilson, 
at Hopedale, on Tuesday, November 12. The 
essay in the morning will be read by -Rev. 
A. W. Littlefield of Fitchburg on “The ‘Catholic 
Spirit.” In the afternoon there will be a dis- 
cussion of the National Conference. Electrics 
leave South Framingham for Hopedale every 
half-hour. An hour should be allowed for the 
trip. A train leaves Worcester for Hopedale, 
via Grafton & Upton Railroad, at 8.05 A.M. 
Frederic J. Gatld, Secretary. 


Meadville Alumni Association.—A meet- 
ing was held in the parlors of the United States 
Hotel, Saratoga, N.Y., on Tuesday, September 
24, at half-past four o’clock, Vice-President 
L. H. Buckshorn in the chair. 

Prof. Gilman reported that Prof. Gilmore, with 
associates, had collected some $24,000 for the 
erection of the new gymnasium, Mr. Hunnewell 
of Natick, Mass., having contributed $20,000. 
He asked that the members of the Alumni Asso- 
ciation interest themselves in procuring $10,000 
more, that a fund for maintenance might be 
created. 

Upon motion of Mr. Chaffin of North Easton, 
it was voted that the president, Rev. A. F. Bailey, 
the permanent secretary, Rev. W. S. Jones, and 
Prof. Gilmore be a committee to thank Mr. 
Hunnewell, on behalf of the Alumni Association 
for his generous gift. 

A discussion followed, after which it was 
voted, upon motion of Mr. Horton, that all pre- 
vious committees for the collection of funds for 
gymnasium be replaced by a committee to be 
appointed by the chair, and that this committee 
be instructed to co-operate in all ways with Prof. 
Gilmore who should be one of its members. 
The chair appointed Mr. Horton, Mr. Chaffin, 
Mr. Applebee, Mr. Walsh. 

It was voted on motion of Mr. Slicer that Mr. 
Henry Ware Sprague of Buffalo, N.Y., be recom- 
mended for vacancy in board of trustees. 

Mr. Chaffin, representing board of trustees, 
spoke of the need of a president for the school. 
Thirty-two were present at the meeting. William 
Channing Brown, Secretary pro tem. 


Conferences. 

New Hampshire Unitarian Association. 
The annual meeting was held at Concord. 
N.H., on Tuesday and Wednesday, October 15 
and 16. In accordance with a suggestion made 
at a previous conference the sessions were 
assigned for the afternoon of Tuesday, Tuesday 
evening, and Wednesday forenoon. The result 
was a good attendance of delegates at each ses- 
sion and an absence of the confusion which 
attends the usual hurried leaving for early trains. 

The addresses of the conference were all of a 
high order, and were marked by strong and, 
hopeful messages, together with soul-stirring 
utterances. The president, Gen. George T. Cruft, 
presided throughout. The aim and hope of the 
Young People’s Religious Union was set forth 
by Rev. J. H. Applebee of West Roxbury, Mass. ; 
and practical light was thrown on the subject by 
Rev. John C. Mitchell of Lebanon, N.H. A 
bright and thoughtful address on “Religion and 
the Church,” by Rev. John D. Reid of Green- 
field, Mass., turned the thought of the afternoon 
to the church as being above all else the place 
of worship. In the following address by Rev. 
Paul R. Frothingham of Boston, on “Ideals of 
Worship,” the same thought was more fully de- 
veloped. There.was a sweeping breadth to his 
consideration of what aids the worshipper, and, 
as we listened, we unconsciously worshipped. 
These papers were discussed by Rev. Herbert 
Mott of Nashua, N.H. and Rev. Edward Green 
of Exeter, N.H. 

Tuesday evening there was the usual confer- 
ence religious service with a sermon by Rev. 
S. C. Beane, D.D., of Newburyport, Mass. 

The Wednesday morning session was opened 
with a devotional service conducted by Rev. F. L. 
Phalen of Worcester, Mass. The annual bysi- 
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ness meeting followed, and officers were elected 
as follows: president, Gen. George T. Cruft 
of Bethlehem ; secretary, Rev. H. C. McDougall 
of Franklin; treasurer, Gen. T. Nelson Hast- 
ings of Walpole; recording secretary, Rev. 
William S. Nichols of Walpole; director, Mr. 
Kimball of Wilton. 

The first addresses of the morning were in the 
nature of asymposium. Dr. John W. Staples 
of Franklin, N.H., first gave a bright and whole- 
some address upon “What a Man wants of his 
Minister.” He accredited a great deal to the 
power of personality, and in summing up his 
ideal minister he made him a living man abound- 
ing in common sense. Mrs. Mary A. Eastman of 
Andover, N-.H., followed with a paper upon 
“What a Woman wants of her Minister.” The 
third address in the series was given by Rev. 
C. J. Staples of Manchester, N.H., upon the 
subject “What a Minister wants of his Men 
and Women.” The discussion was opened by 
Rev. W. R. Clarke of Dover, N.H. 

The last address of the session was given by 
Rev. E. D. Towle of Brookline, Mass. on , 
the “Unrecognized Strength of the Unitarian 
Church.” Rev. James E. Locke of Littleton, 
N.H., opened the discussion. The conference 
adjourned at one o’clock, and a collation was 
served by the ladies of the Concord Parish. 
Rev. W. S. Nichols, Recording Secretary. 


Michigan Conference.— The twenty-sixth 
annual meeting of the Michigan Conference of 
Unitarian and Other Christian Churches was 
held with the First Unitarian Congregational 
Church at Detroit on Monday and Tuesday 
October 21 and 22. 

The conference was opened Monday evening 
with a service of worship, Rev. S. A. Eliot, 
D.D., of Boston, preaching the sermon. It was 
a ringing call to larger utterance in word and 
deed of the faiths and hopes and enthusiasms 
which stir our hearts. It was pointed out that 
wrath is just as divine as patience, that zeal may 
be the outcome of patient, persevering study, 
that to dave the truth is not enough, to wéfer it is 
necessary. To make our church and churches 
stronger, our hearts must burn until the message 
leaps to our lips and shines in our lives. 

Tuesday forenoon was largely devoted to re- 
ports from the churches. Some gains were 
shown, notably at Ann Arbor and Mt. Pleasant. 
The tone of the reports, even where reverses or 
difficulties were shown, was cheerful and cour- 

eous. 

The fraternal greetings of the Universalist 
State Convention were very graciously presented 
by Rev. George E. Cooley of All Souls’ Univer- 
salist Church, Grand Rapids. Dr. S. A. Eliot 


.of Boston brought not only the greeting of the 


American Unitarian Association, but of the 
sister churches in the East. The address of 
Rev. F. C. Southworth of Chicago on “The 
Reorganization of Religion” drew a parallel 
between the efforts for civic and religious liberty. 
He held that in both cases the slowness of the 
process and the many partial failures are due to 
the largeness of the undertaking. The shorter 
addresses of Rev. A. G. Jennings of Toledo and 
Rev. William Forkell of Jackson were filled with 
the same trust and joyful courage. A brief 
devotional service was Jed by Messrs. Crooker 
and Smith, after which the delegates partook 
of a bountiful repast prepared by the ladies 
of the Detroit church. 

The afternoon session was in the hands of the 
Associate Branch of the Women’s Alliance for 
the Central States. An organ recital by H. P. C. 
Stewart, organist of the Detroit ch a vocal 
solo by Mrs. McFarland, and a violin solo by 
Miss Davison were among the enjoyments of the 
afternoon. Mrs. Marks of Detroit, vice-presi- 
dent of the Central States Branch, presided at 
the meeting. Mrs. Reed Stuart gave a happy ad- 
dress of welcome. Reports from local Alliances 
showed a surprising amount and variety of work 
accomplished. The principal address was by 
Mrs. Robert H. Davis of New York, who by 
concrete illustrations showed the purpose and 
scope of the National Alliance work, how it 
puts the individual church in the East in touch 
with the individual church in the West or South, 
how it makes it possible for each to help the 
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other and for all to feel themselves members of 
one family. 

Atthe closing business meeting the Committee 
on Credentials reported nine churches repre- 
sented at the Conference by nine ministers and 
twenty-one lay delegates. 

The committee on business offered resolutions 
of appreciation and thanks for the courtesies 
received from various sources, and the. confer- 
ence pledged itself to continue its help ‘to Mt. 
Pleasant through the coming year. 

The following officers were elected: presi- 
dent, Rev. J. H. Crooker, D.D.; first vice-presi- 
dent, Mr. A. A. Ballou; second vice-president, 
Hon. S. W. Hopkins; secretary, Rev. William 
Forkell ; treasurer, Mr. Walter R. Taylor; dele- 
gate to Missionary Council, Rev. J. H. Crooker. 

The closing session took the form of a plat- 
form meeting. Rev. M.O. Simons of Cleveland, 
Ohio, spoke on “The Everlasting Necessity of 
Religion.” Religion gives an added power, 
makes a man strong in the face of whole classes 
of experience, where without it he is weak. 
Religion strengthens and enriches the ethical 
impulses. Religion helps one to a satisfactory 
theory of the universe. Rev. George E. Cooley 
of Grand Rapids declared that the present 
demand for co-operation means the rediscovery 
of the potency of love. Holiness is wholeness, 
and impossible without co-operation, without 
love. Dr. Eliot had the closing word, and spoke 
of the tendencies in our Church as he observed 
them, noting among the ministers more pluck 
and less complaint, sermons closer to life, less 
flings at orthodoxy; among the Church at large, 
an outgrowing of the feeling of isolation, and an 
increasing sense of its relation to other move- 
ments and its responsibility as the strongest 
example of a religious democracy, to which 
people in other lands look for models, fellow- 
ship, inspiration, help. “The battle of the 
Broad Churchis won! Let us be in the battle 
to make the Church also deep and earnest!” 
E. C. Smith, Secretary. 


Essex Conference.— The ninety-sixth ses- 
sion was held with the First Parish in Haverhill 
on October 16. President H. D. Little was in the 
chair, and the meeting began with hymns at a lit- 
tle after to AM. The invocation was made by 
Rev. 8. B. Stewart. After the secretary’s report 
there was considerable discussion in regard to 
the work of the Missionary Committee, there be- 
ing but little work to do according to some. It 
was voted that the Nominating Committee 
should nominate the Missionary Commitee for 
the year. 

Rev. S. A. Eliot, D.D., spoke on “Denomi- 
national Loyalty.” He touched on the smallness 
of the conference meeting as compared with 
the meetings of other conferences, suggesting it 
might be on account of lack of missionary 
work. He had an effectionate. interest in the 
conference, as his roots were within its limits. 
He specified certain features in the religious 
situation. (1) Increasing tendency to make 
public discussions at conferences touch upon 


_ life. The old way was to treat theological and 


abstract themes, and there had been a salutary 
change. (2) The getting rid of the custom of 
attacking orthodoxy, hinting that it might be 
like the case of a man that isdown. But more 
especially it was because we have discovered 
truth in orthodoxy. Beside a mushroom liber- 
ality we had found a place for discussions of 
the austerity and severity of the Lord God. 
The lines are newly drawn. The free churches 
have drawn more closely together against priestly 
authority. (3) Another feature was the plain 
pluck of the preachers. The ideal has made 
achievement look small. There is a sense of 
responsibility, and a spirit of courage in small 
things. (4) The preaching of Christianity was 
next noticed,—not a theory, but a life to be lived. 
The purpose was to win the love of good and 
love of God. (5) The speaker dwelt lastly on 
the significance of the. International Council, 
and gave its special lessons, the enthusiasm to 
discover sympathetic workers, and that our own 
movement was not isolated. Churches of other 
names were looking to us to lead in the mission 
‘of the liberal church, and there was a new in- 
spiration to our loyalty. 
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He closed his address in an emphatic way by 
telling the people that the best thing for the 
conference was to talk about the use of the 
opportunity and loyalty to it rather than to have 
him tell them what to do. 

The address awakened much discussion, partly 
on account of the critical portion of the open- 
ing. Rev. Messrs. Stewart, Savary, Noyes, 
Bulkeley, Manchester, and Hayes took a hand in 
the talk, Dr. Eliot making an earnest response. 
The devotional meeting was conducted by Rev. 
B. R. Bulkeley, Mr. Hayes making the prayer. 

At about 2 the conference resumed its ses- 
sion with a singing of a hymn. The Committee 
on Nominations, consisting of Rev. G. D. Lat- 
imer, Rev. G. E. Littlefield, and Miss Hannah 
Lunt, reported the following named as officers 
for the ensuing year, and they were elected: Mr. 
Henry B. Little of Newburyport, president ; 
Mr. David M. Little of Salem, vice-president; 
Rev. B. R. Bulkeley of Beverly, secretary and 
treasurer; Mr. Fred O. Raymond of Haverhill, 
Miss Lena Glover of Danvers, and Mrs. Lang- 
worthy of Salem, Executive Committee. The 
Missionary Committee was chosen as follows: 
Rev. Alfred Manchester of Salem, Rev. George 
S. Anderson of Peabody, Rev. Lyman M. Green- 
man of Gloucester. 

Rev. Edward Cummings of Cambridge gave 
an interesting address, illustrated with black- 
board diagram, on “The Curve of Social Prog- 
ress.” He considered the character of social 
progress, and how it was involved in the biog- 
raphy of civilization, which was man writ large, 
It showed growth, manhood, decay, death, in 
each case. It is hard to convince ourselves that 
our civilization will go the way of the rest, as, 
for example, Mommsen pictured the case of 
Rome. He suggested that an-ascending inverted 
spiral would illustrate one conception of prog- 
ress, But such a conception provided no place 
for cosmic evolution. Other schemes were 
Utopian, ending in a completed heaven. The 
Christian heaven was sometimes like this. The 
line of rhythm, or the zigzag line, would give 
some conception of progress. 

The speaker’s plan was to represent progress 
by the curve of the hyperbola, because this 
curve always approaches, but never reaches the 
straight line. It may thus be the curve of 
spiritual life. Society is always at an actual 
point, but aiming at points of ideal value on the 
line of absolute truth. The “is” points to the 
“right,” the real to the ideal, the true to the 
good. The problem is to bring the two to- 
gether, but we must move along the path of 
the curve. The ideal also moves along, and we 
get a new vision. So there is a constant revela- 
tion. We must get life more and more abun- 
dantly. The lines representing material progress 
are longer at first ; and later, as they shorten, the 
lines representing spiritual advance lengthen. 
So sociologists tell us it is im regard to the 
progress of man, first power over material, then 
over non-material life. Man conquers nature 
by co-operation, then men co-operate with one 
another. The speaker showed what a range of 
man between the liar and Emerson, and how the 


police line of life must be raised. The strong | WOSELE 


at first overcome the weak, but now they sacri- 
fice themselves for the weak. There must suc- 
ceed to the rule of gold the Golden Rule. 

The discussion was shared by Rev. Messrs. 
Littlefield,—who asked a question of Mr. Cum- 
mings which the latter answered,— Prescott, 
Cressey, and Evans. A vote of thanks was 
passed to the speakers of the day, also one to 
the Haverhill church for its hospitality. 

The attendance was smaller than usual— 
about 125—on account of inconvenience of trains. 
Rev. G. E. Littlefield closed the meeting’ with 
the benediction. B. R. Bulkeley, Secretary. 


The Illinois Conference of Unitarian 
and Other Independent Societies.—The 
twenty-seventh annual meeting convened in the 
city of Sheffield, Ill., on Monday and Tuesday, 
October 14 and 15. The sessions were largely 
attended, and an encouraged and enthusiastic 
spirit characterized all present, 

The conference opened with short book 
reviews by several of the ministers present, and 
an extended review of Ernst Haeckel’s “Riddle 
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of the Universe” by Mr. George N. Taylor, 
a layman of Streator. 

Mrs. Robert H. Davis mide a stirring plea 
in behalf of the Women’s Alliance, which re- 
ee in organizing branches in Sheffield and 

uda. 


Business Notices. 


Dr. Lyon’s Perfect Tooth Powder 


The popular American dentifrice. It has a world-wide 
reputation. Recommended by dentists. 


Novelties in Furniture.—One of the most interest- 
ing collections of curious pieces of furniture which has 
been seen in Boston is now on view on the sixth floor of 
the Paine furniture building on Canal Street. It is an 
exhibition of about 200 pieces specially designed for bach- 
elor comfort; and it includes many novelties for clubs, 
dens, and bachelors’ rooms. Every one of these pieces 
is a private design by the Paine Furniture Company. , 


Deaths. 


_ At New York City, N.Y., rsth inst., William A, Brown, 
in the 86th year of his age. 


Established 1859. 


J. S. Waterman & Sons, 


Funeral 
Undertakers = 


—and Embalmers 


2326 & 2328 Washington St. 


Open Day and Night... - 
‘elephone, Roxbury 72 or 73. 


Personal attention given to every detail. 
Chapel and other special rooms connected with 
establishment. Competent persons in attend- 
ance day and night, 


An Evening’s Entertainment 
THE ORIGINAL 


AUNT JEMIMA’S ALBUM 


For Church, Club, or Societies employing home 
talent. For. testimonials, terms, etc., address 
Mrs. MEerciE E. REED, Rockland, Mass. 


HOLIDAY FAIR 


UNDER THE AUSPICES OF THE 


YOUNG PEOPLE’S RELIGIOUS UNION 


HOTEL VENDOME, BOSTON, MASS. 


November 6, 2 to 10 p.m. 
November 7, 10 a.m. to !0O p.m. 
For the Forward Work of the Union, Contributions are 
solicited, and should be sent to Mies JENNIE G. ~ 
Y, 132 Commonwealth Avenue, before 


November 1. Make checks payable to Mr. Henry E. 
Stillings, Treasurer of Y, P. R. U., 25 Beacon St. 


HYMN AND SERVICE BOOKS. 


The Theodore Parker Memorial, having adopted, 
as best suited to its present need, the recent 
hymn and service book of its minister, Judi/ate 
Deo, desires to dispose of 800 copies, as good 
as new, of the book until now in use, Mrs. Mary 
Wilder Tileston and Arthur Foote’s ‘*Hymns 
for Church and Home, with Tunes,” 
abridged edition. This admirable book, the 
latest published by the American Unitarian 
Association, contains over 500 hymns, besides 
chants, etc. The copies offered for sale have 
been used only a few months. Address the 
THEODORE PARKER MEMORIAL, Berkeley and 


Appleton Streets, for terms. 

NOTIC » modify the religious sentiment of this sec- 
tion. Will give liberally for that pur- 

pose. Have the only Unitarian-church in Virginia, and 

the best health resort. Come or write E. S. Reap, 

HiGHLAND Sprincs, VA. 


We want Unitarian settlers. We want to 
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Rev. Albert Lazenby of Chicago gave a very 
convincing address on “What Unitarianism has 
done for the World.’” The conference sermon 
was preached by Rev. George R. Gebauer of 
Alton, who took for his theme “The Healing 
Power of Faith,” which proved an earnest, 
thoughtful, and sensible plea for faith and vision 
in our daily lives. 

Tuesday morning was occupied with business 
and reports from the churches. 

At eleven o’clock Rev. John W. Day of St. 
Louis brought to the conference the greetings 
of the American Unitarian Association, and dis- 
cussed in a thoughtful and scholarly way the 
“Respective Claims of Theology and Sociology 
on the Church and the Minister of To-day.” 

The noon hour was occupied by Rev. Chester 
Covell who, in his eighty-fifth year, told the 
story of his sixty years’ ministry. It was an 
inspiring story, though touched with the pathos 
of a seeming farewell address to the people he 
has ministered to for so many years. 

In the afternoon Rev. William H. Pulsford of 
Chicago woke up the conference by a live and 
common-sense talk on “Waking up the Sunday- 
school.” 

Rev. F. C. Southworth brought the greetings 
of the Western Unitarian Conference, and 
reached all minds and hearts present by his 
strong plea fot a better organization of our Uni- 
tarian forces. 

Rev. W. D. Kirkpatrick of Streator told the 
interesting story of his “Institutional Church, and 
What it means in the Life of the Community.” 

Rev. J. Vila Blake conducted the five o’clock 
vesper service, and with his fine spirit and 
poetic soul brought a splendid afternoon to a 
close. 

The conference was brought to a close on 
Tuesday evening by two notable addresses, one 
by Rev. W. M. Backus, on the “Intellectual and 
Moral Power of the Liberal Faith,” the other by 
Rey. Jenkin Lloyd Jones, who took the confer- 
ence to prophetic heights by his plea for 
“Religious Unity.” The following officers were 
elected for the coming year: president, Mr. 
J. E. Williams, Streator ; vice-president, Rev. 
Seward Baker, Sheffield; secretary, Rev. 
George R. Gebauer, Alton; treasurer, Rev. 
M. J. Miller, Geneseo; member of the Mis- 
sionary Council Rev. W. M. Backus, Chicago. 
Thomas P. Byrnes, Secretary. 


Churches, 


Brookline, Mass.— Rey. Dr. William H. 
Lyon preached on Sunday, October 27, a sermon 
commemorative of the first minister of the 
church, Rev. James Allen, whose pastorate ex- 
tended from 1718 to 1747. In his sermon Dr. 
Lyon said: “Mr. Allen was not ordained till 
thirteen years after the incorporation of the 
town, the poverty of the inhabitants having 
prevented them from building a meeting-house 
for a Jong time. Seven of his sermons are still 
extant, brown with age. Their references to local 
events and the affairs of the colonies are very 

-interesting, especially to the decay of public 
worship and the desecration of the Sabbath, 
showing that the lamentations still heard on that 
point are chronic in the pulpit. One would 
think, from the doleful prophecies which began 
to be made immediately after the first genera- 
tion of the New England settlers, repeated in 
almost every election sermon, that the churches 
were about to disappear. 

“The convincing proof of the doctrinal position 
of the preacher and the doctrinal destiny of his 
parish is found in the side he took in the ‘Great 
Awakening,’ the tremendous revival which burnt 
over New England during the later years of Mr. 
Allen’s ministry, under the preaching of Edwards 
and Whitefield. At first, it was looked upon 
by all good men as the work of the divine Spirit; 
but, as the excitement, both mental and spiritual, 
waxed more intense, and took on forms only too 
familiar to students of morbid religion, the bet- 
ter sense of the country began to take alarm. 
Whitefield, at his second visit, was coldly re- 
ceived; and the noble Edwards was forced into 
exile. The leader of the opposition was Charles 
Chauncy, minister of the First Church in Bos- 
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Rev. R. Collyer. Mr. Collyer made an installing 
prayer of such beauty that one of the visiting 
ministers afterward remarked that “orthodox 
clergymen need not fear to attend any service 
where Robert Collyer did the praying.” 


Newton, Mass.— Channing Church: There 
was a large attendance at the first meeting of the 
Unitarian Club, and twenty-seven new members 
joined. Plans of work for the year were dis- 
cussed; and an address was given by the new 
minister, Rev. Adelbert L. Hudson. On Mon- 
day evening a reception was given in the church 
parlors to Mr. and Mrs. Hudson, The rooms 
were bright with flowers and music, and more 
than four hundred members of the parish 
gathered to greet the new minister and his wife. 
Many ministers from neighboring parishes also 
took opportunity to welcome Mr. and Mrs. Hud- 
son to their new work. 


ton; and he was backed by the influence of 
Harvard College, the educated classes, and the 
old Puritan families. Mr. Allen took his stand 
on this side, and thus drew upon himself the 
bitter antagonism of some of his parishioners, 
who seceded and formed a short-lived church. 
He lived to see the awakening discredited, 
though it did much good; but the struggle wore 
him out, and he died Feb. 18,1747. The stream 
of broader thought and saner feeling which he 
helped to set in motion, and which broke seventy 
years after his day into the Unitarian contro- 
versy, flowed on over his grave to issues that 
even now are not reached. He was a humble 
founder of the Broad Church, which includes the 
larger spirits of all the sects, and one of its 
martyrs.” 


Ithaca, N.Y.—A call has been extended to 
Rev. Cyrus W. Heizer of Wayland, Mass., to 


become pastor of the/First Unitarian Church of 


Revere, Mass.—Unity Church (Beachmont): 
A special service was held on Sunday, October 
27, for the purpose of. unveiling -a. memorial 


Ithaca. His acceptance has not yet been 
received, but is hopefully anticipated. 


Kalamazoo, Mich.—Rev. Ernest C. Smith 
has resigned his pastorate of the People’s 
Church in order to accept a call to Unity 
Church, Hinsdale, Ill. 


Madison, Wis.—Rev. F. A. Gilmore: The 
plans for the season’s work are weil under way. 
The ladies are working for a sale to be held in 
December. The State Conference was held 
here October 24-25. The programme for a class 
in Emerson’s poetry is now ready. The class 
assembled Sunday evening, October 20, in 
the church, and meet on alternate Sunda 
evenings following. Emerson’s place and wor 
will be briefly Asinmed in connection with 
assigned readings, as a philosopher, poet, lect- 
urer, reformer, etc. His ideas of “character,” 
“man,” “immortality,” will form other topics. 
The course offers great profit and enjoyment. 
Dean J.B. Johnson has a large class at 12, 
Sundays, for the study of the Old Testament in 
the light of the higher criticism. A special 
musical service will be held during the fall and 
winter upon one Sunday evening in each month. 


Mount Vernon, N.¥.—The Universalist 
church here has recently installed a new minis- 
ter, Rev. Mr. Pennoyer; and the installation ser- 
vice was unique in the fact that there were 
present representatives from the Methodist, 
Baptist, and Congregational churches, all of 
whom spoke cordial and sincere words of wel- 
come to the new pastor. Unitarian churches 
were represented by Dr. James T. Bixby and 


The exercises opened with prayer by Rev. 
C. W. Casson, pastor of the Revere Unitarian 
church. Vocal selections were given by Charles 
F. Shaw and Catherine Fox, and prayer was 
offered by Rev. W. F. Potter of Winthrop. 
Rev. Edward Everett Hale, D.D., gave some 
personal reminiscences of the late Mr. Butler, 
and told of his work in the cause of Unitarian- 
ism and of his charitable nature. 

The window design is very pretty, and por- 
trays a sower in the act of sowing seed. The 
window bears the date of Mr. Butler’s birth and 
also the date of his death. 


Rutherford, N.J.—Rev. S. C. Beane, Jr.: 
Sunday, October 6, was a red-letter day in the 


services were held morning and evening in com- 
memoration of the tenth anniversary of Uni- 
tarianism in Rutherford. A large congregation 
gathered at the forenoon service to listen to the 
hopeful and inspiring sermon of Rev. D. W. 
Morehouse. As Mr. Morehouse was the first 
minister to preach the liberal gospel in this 
community, his presence on this occasion was in 
itself an event of special significance: In 
the evening many chairs had to be brought into 
the church to accommodate the people who 
came to hear the message of Rev. Thomas 
R. Slicer of All Souls’ Church, New York. “Do 
Unitarians Believe in Christ?” was the subject 
of the sermon; and the question was answered 


OLD COMFORT. 


One bit of current foolishness is to 
deny yourself the rest you need, if you 
are to accomplish your daily work. The 
Only Certain Sure-enough Rest between 
sun-up and sun-down must be extracted 
from furniture. Have comfortable furni- 
ture, then, so that, if nervous prostration 
calls, you’re not receiving. 

On the Sixth Floor of our building 
is our Men’s Recreation and Rest Cure,— 
an exhibition of divers pieces of furni- 
ture specially designed for masculine —— 
comfort, and not to be found in any other store. Novelties for 
Clubs, Dens, Bachelors’ rooms, and for outdoor life. 


PAINE FURNITURE CO., 


Rugs, Draperies, and Furniture, 
48 CANAL ST., BOSTON. 


window to the late pastor, Rev. Eber R. Butler. 


history of the Church of Our Father. Special- 
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in so simple and earnest a fashion as to leave no 
doubt in the minds of the hearers. Altogether, 
it was a day to be remembered by the people of 
Rutherford. 


Saco, Me.—The Second Parish in Saco, Rev. 
W. F. Skerrye: The new year has opened au- 


spiciously. Energy and hopefulness are manifest |. 


in all departments. . The ladies are preparing to 
hold a rummage sale next week. The Sunday- 
school has secured a new superintendent, Mr. 
Austen, formerly of Quincy, Mass. The lack of a 
leader who could give time and effort to this work 

- greatly hindered the progress and growth of the 
school last year. Our new organ was formally 

- “opened” on the evening of October 17 by Dr 
Latham True of Portland, who presented a pro- 
gramme of twenty-four numbers, including selec- 
tions from Adolf Hesse, Mendelssohn, Grieg, 
Wagner, Baellmann, Salome, and Rossini-Buck. 
The result was all that the most critical could 
have wished, and we are getting ready to be 
very proud of our music. The Unitarian Club, 
which is to study Shakespeare during the winter, 
held its first meeting Monday, October 21, and 
began the reading of “Macbeth,” preparatory to 
a lecture on the great tragedy by Dr. Elizabeth 
Hanscom of Smith College. 


Uxbridge, Mass—On October 6 Rev. 
Cyrus A. Roys began his ninth year of faithful, 
efficient service here. During his ministry there 
has been an unusual number of deaths among 
the regular attendants upon the church services. 
These, while bringing a sense of irreparable 
loss, have served to strengthen the tie binding 
pastor and people. One of the most recent 
deaths was that of Mr. Arnold S. Sweet, who 
some time ago was for nearly a score of years 
the beloved superintendent of the Sunday-school 
and for the past thirty years the pastor's assist- 
ant at the communion service. A Christian 
gentleman and honored citizen gone! Several 
new families have been added to the society. 
A Young People’s Religious Union has been 
sustained for several years. 


Howe Memorial Exercises. 


The one hundredth anniversary of the birth 
- of Dr. Samuel G. Howe will come on Novem- 
ber ro. The next day, Monday, at 3 o’clock 
P.M., at Tremont Temple, Boston, there will be 
a memorial service. Senator Hoar will preside; 
and the great services of Dr. Howe, both as the 
friend and helper of the patriots of Greece in 
their struggle for liberty and as the wise and 
patient founder of the modern system of edu- 
cating the blind, will be celebrated. Dr. Edward 
Everett Hale, Mr, Frank B. Sanborn, Dr. Manett, 
and others will speak from personal knowledge 
of Dr. Howe and his work. To those who are 
interested in this celebration tickets will be fur- 
nished free on application to Mr. A. W. Bowden 
at the Perkins Institution, South Boston. 


Alliance at Spokane. 


In August of this year the Spokane Branch 

of the Women’s National Alliance, upon the 
suggestion of Mrs. George W. Stone of San 
Francisco, sent a request to the various Branches 
throughout the country for a handkerchief to 
be sent for a sale to be held in Spokane in 
October. ; 
_ This request has been responded to in the 
most friendly and generous manner. Handker- 
chiefs have come from all PEC of the country, 
from nearly all the Branches appealed to, and 
have been received by the Spokane Branch with 
the greatest appreciation. ee ; 

‘The letters which have accompanied the hand- 
kerchiefs have given great pleasure, each one 
bringing much good will and cordial fellowship. 
The handkerchief sale was held on Saturday, 
October 12, and was very successful, netting sixty 
dollars, which is to be given toward paying: the 
debt on the Spokane churche = ,. . 

A. C. BEEBE, 


Sroxang, WAsH. 
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“He who would rise in the world 
must pay for his yeast.” He who 
would have a healthfully warm 
home must buy the Magee Heater. 
For uniform temperatureis abso- 
lutely essential. The jack-in-a- 
box, now hot, now cold heaters 
are a menace. 


are easily regulated; a roaring fire when Jack 


S Frost is making havoc, ora barely noticeable condi- 


<—~ 


— 


tion when he’s absent is readily at your command. 


12"Magee Heater 


and keep the temperature always the same. 


That's 


the yeast that will make your health thermometer 
tise to 100 in the shade. 


Magee Heaters for sale by all the best dealers. 
Pamphlet, fully illustrated, free. 


MAGEE FURNACE CO., 


Makers of Magee Heaters and Ranges, 32-38 Union Street, Boston, 
“Highest Award Gold Medal, Paris Exposition.” 


Register Tract Series. |““Messiah Pulpit” 


My New Nercusor. By Rev. W. H. Lyon, 
$1.00 per hundred. : 

Tue ConGrREGATIONAL Meruop: How it is 
worked and how it ought to be worked. By 
Rey. Charles F. Dole. $1.50 per hundred. 

AmgrRICAN UNITARIANISM: Its History and 
Development. By Rev. Edward Everett 
Hale. $1.50 per hundred. . 

CuurcH ORGANIzATION. By Rev. William I. 
Lawrance. $1.00 per hundred. 

Or Maxine One’s SELF Bgautirut. By 
Rev. William C. Gannett. $1.00 per hundred. 

. THe Jupcment:, The True Doctrine of the 

ue ent Individual and Universal. By Rev. 
iia R. Alger. $1.50 per hundred. ‘ 

Tue BreatH or Lirs. By Rev. H. M. Sim- 
mons. $1.50 per hundred, 

LipgRAL CHRISTIANITY AS MoTIVE-POWER. 
By Rev. E. A. Horton. $1.00 per hundred, 
Joszru Prigstieyv: The Old Unitarianism and 
the New. By Rev. C. C. Everett, D.D. $r.sc 

per hundred. 

WHAT o’cLocK 1s IT IN RELIGION? By Rey. 
M. J. Savage. $2.00 per hundred, : 

A Sout wirH Four Winpows Opgn. By Rev 
James Leonard Corning. $1.00 per hundred. 

How wWE_HELPED ouR MINISTER TO WRITE 
Goop Sermons. By Rev. James Freeman 
Clarke, D.D. 50 cents per hundred. 

Four Sermons ON Revivats. By Rev. S. M 
Crothers. $3.00 per hundred. Single copies, 
6 cents. 

. THEODORE PARKER’s LETTER To A Younc 

Man. 50 cents per hundred. 
. Tue THEOLOGY oF THE Furturg, By Rev. 
aes Freeman Clarke, T).D. 50 cents per 
undred. 

. A Workinc THEORY IN Eruics, By Rev. J.H. 
Crooker, $1.50 per hundred. 

Tue CurisTIAN UNITARIAN Position, Doc- 
TRINAL. By John Hamilton Thom, 60 cents 
per hundred. 

Tue RESURRECTION OF JEsus. By Rev. W. H 
Furness. $1.00 per hundred, 

. SHORT AND Lone Views. By Rey. Charles F 
Dole. $1.00 per hundred. 

Tur Unity oF THE CHRISTIAN CHURCH. B; 
Rev. Charles W. Wendte. $1.50 per hundred 


No. 1. 
No. 2. 


No. 5. 


No 6. 
No. 7. 
No. 8 


No. 9. 
No, 11. 
No. 13. 


No. 14. 
No. 15. 
No. 18. 


No. 19. 


OF THE Precious BLoop oF Curist. By 
Re. James T. Bixby, Ph. D. $1.50 per hun 
red. 


Sent postpaid on receipt of price by 


CHRISTIAN REGISTER ASSOCIATION, 
272 Congress Street, Boston. 


OUR UNITARIAN GOSPEL. 


By MINOT J. SAVAGE, D.D. 


PRICE 81.00, 


Seely Spokane Branch:| 565 4. ELLIS, Publisher, 272: Congress St, Boston 


Tue SUPERSTITIOUS AND THE RATIONAL VIEW | 


1901-1902 


Succeeding ‘* Unity Pulpit ’’ 


The publication of Mr, Savage’s Sermons has been 
resumed, and will be continued in ‘‘ Messiah Pulpit” 
through the season. 

Each sermon will be issued in neat pamphlet form dur- 
ing the week following its delivery. 

Subscription price, $1.50 for the series; single sermons, 
5 cents. 


NOW READY: 


1. Our Dead President. 

2. Shibboleths. (By Rey. Robert Collyer.) 

3. Good Government for the City. 

4, Another Year. 

5. Some Things which the Church can do for 
the Individual. 


Send for a specimen copy. 


Subscriptions and orders for back numbers or current 
series should be sent to 


GEO. H. ELLIS, Publisher, 272 Congress St., Boston 


104 East 20th Street, New York 


SOUL-POWER. 


A Discussion 


Concerning the Religious and Practical Value 
of “Mental Health.” 


BY 
GEORGE CROSWELL CRESSEY, D.B., 


Author of “Essential Man,’ “Essay on Mental Evo- 
Fution,” etc. 


PRICE 15 CENTS. 


For sale by booksellers. Sent, postpaid, on 
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Pleasantries. 


“I notice that some Greek letter girls recently 
met in New York and eycret a banquet.” 
“Did they.Eta Beta Pi?’ “Oh, Phil” — Cleve- 
land Plain Dealer. 


A mediocre painter wished to fresco the ceil- 
ing of his hall. “I will whitewash it first, then 
paint it,” he said. One of his critics remarked, 
“T think you would do better to paint it first and 
then to whitewash it.” 


A young cyclist met a farm laborer in an 
English lane. Said she: “Can you direct me 
to Higham Upley, please?” “You've only got 
to foller yer nose, miss,” said he; “but you'll find 
it up “ill work !"—Punch. 


Grandma: “Now, Willie, what are they going 
to do with you when you growup? What is your 
ambition?” Little Willie (putting down his 
“Deadwood Dick”): “I’d like to have people 
tremble like aspen leaves at the very mention of 
my name.” 


A green hand on shipboard came shuffling up 
to an officer, and blurted out, “I can’t do it 
alone, mister!” “Can’t do what?” “Why, one 


of the chaps ordered me to weigh the anchor; 
and I can’t lift it alone. I don’t even know 
where the scales are !” 


One day a number of children in the parlor 
were talking over the difficulty Adam must have 
had in finding names for all the animals. The 
littlest girl did not speak for some time, but 
when she did she said: “Except with the hog. 
Anybody would know what to call that!” 


Here are some examples in which the child 
has been asked to define the meanings of words 
with such results as: “Alias, a good man in the 
Bible; Ammonia, the food of the gods; Emol- 
ument, a headstone to a grave ; Eucharist, one 
who plays euchre; Ipecac, a man who likes a 
good dinner.” 


“Spell ferment and give its definition,” re- 
quested the teacher. “F-e-r-m-e-n-t, to work,” 
responded a diminutive maiden. ‘Now place it 
in a sentence, so that I may be sure you under- 
stand its meaning,’’ said the teacher. “In the 
summer I would rather play out-of-doors than 
ferment in the school-house,” returned the small 
scholar.— Wisconsin Journal of Education. 


Enough for one Day.—“O mother,” cried a 
haiti 7 who had been visiting an elder 

rother in school, “I learned lots to-day.” 
“What was one thing you learned?” asked the 
parent. “I learned in the ’rithmetic class,” was 
the reply, “that the square of the base and per- 
pendicular of a right-handled triangle is equal to 
the sum of the hippopotamus.”— Chicago Trib- 
une, 


A correspondent says: “In a line with the 
many definitions by the ‘little folks’ found in 
the column of ‘Pleasantries,’ here is one of draw- 
ing by a six-year-old. Little Dorothy had been 
intently watching her brother, an amateur artist, 
blocking out a Jandscape,in his sketch-book. 
Suddenly she exclaimed, ‘I know what drawing 
is” ‘Well, Dot, what is it? ‘Drawing is think- 
ing, and then marking round the think.’” 


The following story is told of a young Irish 
sailor: After pulling in forty or fifty fathoms 
of line, he muttered to himself, “Sure it’s as long 
as to-day and to-morrow! It’s a good week’s 
work for any five men in the ship. Bad luck to 
it! What! More of it yit? Och, murder! 
The say’s mighty deep, to be sure.” Then he 
suddenly stopped short; and, looking up to the 
officer on watch, he exclaimed; “Bad luck to 
me, sorr, if I don’t belave somebody’s cut off 
the other end o’ this line !"—2A xchange. 
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